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PREFACE. 


The following lectures were delivered in the spring 
of 1885, in the People’s Hall of the Leeds Industrial 
Co-operative Society, before an audience composed 
almost entirely of working men. Their aim is to 
combat the impression which I fear is widely spread 
among the working classes—that they have little or 
no interest in our Colonies and Dependencies. For 
this purpose I have tried to give such an account of 
these as would place in a clear light the financial 
aspects of the case—a side of the question which 
naturally appeals strongly to those who are engaged 
in industry and commerce. At the same time, I have 
not neglected the moral side of our relations to our 
Colonies, and especially to the natives of India. 

I have endeavoured as far as possible to suit my 
style to my audience ; to avoid the use of technical 
terms or ill-defined political phrases ; to confine 
myself to the prominent features of the subject; and 
to make my illustrations as simple as possible. 

For statistics I have been mainly indebted to 
the “ Statesman’s Year-book for 1884 The Statis¬ 
tical Abstracts for the United Kingdom, and for the 
Colonial and other Possessions, from 1869 to 1883 > * 
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‘‘The Blue-book on East Indian Trade, March, 
1885;’* “The Report of the Select Committee on 
East Indian Railway Communication, 1884;^* and 
Mr. H. S. Cunningham’s “ British India and its Rulers.” 

It has been impossible always to mention authori¬ 
ties, though I have done so in a few cases, where 
it seemed that controversy might arise. I wish, 
however, to express my obligation to Professor 
Seeley, whose “ Expansion of England ” has done 
so much to call attention to this important question. 
In the discussion of the value of the Colonies and 
India I have followed a course of my own ; but 
it is simply impossible to lecture on the history of 
Greater Britain without constantly treading in Mr. 
Seeley’s footsteps. I wish, therefore, to thank him ; 
and hope that these Lectures may do something to¬ 
wards arousing an interest in the subject he has so 
much at heart, among those who have not yet had 
the good fortune to make the acquaintance of the 
“ ILxpansion of England.” 



PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION. 

Since the appearance of this volume, Professor 
Seeley has written the followini^ : — “ I sincerely 
hope that your book will have—not a large but— 
an immense success. It conveys in the plainest, 
most intelligible words, some truths about the 
Empire, which I regard as all-important, and which 
I wish to see impressed upon the mind of every in¬ 
dividual, high or low, in the country.” 
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Our Colonies and India. 

LECTURE 1 . 

WHAT OUR COLONIES WERE, AND HOW WE 
GAINED THEM. 

There is a story told of a certain English states¬ 
man, suddenly called upon to undertake the duties 
of Secretary of State for the Colonics, who said to 
his secretary, “ Don’t you think it would be a good 
thing to get down a map, and let us see where these 
places are ? ” I do not know whether this story is 
literally true, but I think it represents a truth, 
namely, that considering that we, the English people, 
are practically the rulers of two hundred and fifty 
millions of people in India, and indirectly have a 
great deal to do with the welfare of ten million 
Englishmen, settled in Colonies spread over the sur¬ 
face of the globe, we are probably more ignorant of 
the people and countries for whom we are respon¬ 
sible, than any rulers who have ever attempted the 
task of governing a great dominion. 

Why this is, it is hardly needful to inquire. Per¬ 
haps it is the vastness of the subject; perhaps it is its 
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dulness ; more probably still it is due to our not 
sufficiently recognising the enormous responsibility 
which lies upon each one of us. But, believing as I 
do, that Colonial questions, and matters of foreign 
politics, arising out of Colonial and Indian questions, 
will be the subjects which will in the future engross 
a great part of the time and tax to the utmost the 
wisdom of Parliament, I think it is not merely our 
interest, but our duty, to study the history and condi¬ 
tions of our empire, and to try to learn, from the 
history of the past, any lessons which may be of 
service to us in the conduct of the future. 

I propose to ask you to turn your attention 
in this lecture to that part of the question which 
relates to the acquisition of our Colonics, because 
to understand their history is the first step towards 
realising their present condition. To do this, it will 
be needful to go back somewhat far into the past. 
It is a proverb that “ Rome was not built in a day,” 
and therefore a great institution like the British 
Empire, larger than anything the Romans ever pos¬ 
sessed, and comprising regions whose very existence 
was unknown to them, has its springs deep bedded 
in the past, and its development is part of the history, 
not of England only, or even of Europe, but of the 
world. 

If you will turn your mind to the earliest 
civilised states of which we read in the Bible, such 
as Babylon and Egypt, you will remember that 
they were founded by nations who dwelt upon the 
banks of such rivers as the Euphrates and the Nile. 
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Countries like Egypt and Babylonia were pros¬ 
perous, because their soil was rich and fertile, and 
because their river acted as a high road by which 
men could trade one with another. At a later time 
we find the most civilised nations were all living 
round the Mediterranean Sea. There were to be found 
Tyre, Greece, Rome, and Carthage, all of whom 
traded with each other and with Egypt, and by whom 
Colonies were established, along the shores of the 
Mediterranean, both in Europe, Asia, and Africa. 
These nations outstripped the ancient Egyptians 
and Babylonians in civilisation, because they had 
greater powers of development than nations which 
were cooped up along the banks of a single river; 
so that we see that civilisation made a great stride 
when it changed its home from the banks of a river 
to the shores of the sea. Rome was more military 
and less commercial than the other States, so that in 
time she conquered them, and brought the whole of 
the shores of the Mediterranean under her sway, and 
by conquering Britain, which had hitherto been out¬ 
side the pale of civilisation, she did the Britons the 
great service of bringing them within its limits. 

For centuries the Mediterranean remained the 
centre of civilisation. Though the Roman Empire 
was overrun on the one side by the Goths and 
Germans, and on the other by the Mohamme¬ 
dans, the European nations still looked to the Medi¬ 
terranean. The only trade which was carried on 
outside the Mediterranean and the small^ almost 
inland seas of the North of Europe was with India,^ 
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and this was carried on by means of caravans, 
which brought Indian goods to the shores of the 
Mediterranean, whence they were brought by sea to 
the countries of their purchasers. Of India itself 
men knew very little. China had scarcely been 
heard of; and no one had penetrated into Africa 
further than to Abyssinia in the north, or to Morocco 
in the west. No one thought of any other lands, 
because for a long time they believed that the 
earth was flat, and, therefore, there was no reason 
why its boundaries should not be anywhere; and 
even when it was discovered to be round, it was 
thought to be much smaller than it really is ; so 
that, after all, there seemed no reason why the lands 
which were known should not be sufficient to fill it. 

However, at the end of the fifteenth century—that 
is about the time when Henry VII., the first of the 
Tudors, was reigning in England—men’s whole view 
of geography was upset by two events : Christopher 
Columbus, sailing due west, discovered America; and 
Vasco de Gama, doubling the Cape of Good Hope, 
made his way to India. It is impossible to over¬ 
estimate the importance of these discoveries. They 
altered the whole basis of power. The Mediterranean 
was displaced from her ancient position as the centre 
of civilisation. Her place was taken by the Atlantic, 
and power came to be estimated, not by a nation’s 
importance in Europe, but by its position in the 
world. The little Republics of Italy, such as Florence 
and Venice, ceased to be important^ just as Babylon 
had done before them; and Spain, Portugal, France, 
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and England, which stood on the Atlantic, as Greece 
and Carthage had stood on the Mediterranean, be¬ 
came the most powerful states in the world. 

You will notice that neither the discovery of 
America, nor of the new road to India, was made by 
Englishmen. The honour of these fell to Spain and 
Portugal, and these two nations naturally claimed 
to do what they liked with their new discoveries. 
There was, however, some fear that they might 
quarrel between themselves; but this danger was 
removed by a very simple plan. You will hardly 
believe it, but the theory of those days was, that all 
islands and newly-discovered countries belonged to 
the Pope, and no one thought for a moment that 
pagans possessed any claim to the regions they 
happened to inhabit When the Pope was asked to 
decide between the claims of the Spaniards and the 
Portuguese, he settled the matter thus. He held 
the orthodox view that the world was flat, and, 
taking a map, he drew a straight line west of the 
Azores, and gave all that lay west of the line to 
the Spaniards ; all that lay east of it to the Portu¬ 
guese. Of course the further each went the further 
they would be apart, so that the decision settled 
the difficulty for all time. 

If the English had respected the decision of the 
Pope, they would have been shut out from all share 
in the New World ; but, fortunately, shortly afterwards 
England threw off the papal authority, and one result 
of the Reformation was that we were able to make a 
push for a share in the markets which were being 
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opened up. Now we must remember that it was the 
theory of all the European nations that Colonies 
should only be allowed to trade with the mother 
country, and the English saw that, if they did not 
bestir themselves, they would be shut out of the 
new markets, and lose the chance of development 
which Spain and Portugal had seized. Of course 
our ancestors might Jiave sat down quietly at 
home, and said that ‘'it was no use crying over 
spilt milk,” or perhaps have submitted the matter 
to arbitration ; but they did not. We were not 
on very good terms with Spain at the time, so 
our sailors fitted out ships, and paid themselves for 
being cut out from trading with the Spanish Colonies 
by seizing the Spanish treasure ships as they came 
home. These attacks on his trade made the Spanish 
King, Philip, furious, and had more to do with his 
sending the Spanish Armada than anything Queen 
P21izabcth did. 

The defeat of the Armada ruined Philip’s naval 
power, and the English and Dutch first plundered 
his vessels, and then began to found Colonies 
themselves in lands which Spain claimed. More¬ 
over, about the same time Spain conquered Portugal, 
so that the Portuguese Colonies were open to the 
same attacks ; and so England and Holland syste¬ 
matically set to work to enrich themselves at the 
expense of the first discoverers. They played the 
part of the eagle which takes from the buzzard the 
lamb which it has stolen from the shepherd. It was 
partly because his desire for alliance with Spain 
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interfered with this that James 1 . was so unpopular 
in England. 

The Colonies planted in the New World were of 
three kinds. The first idea of the discoverers was to 
find gold^ and the first Colonies were planted for the 
purpose of working the gold mines. Such were the 
Spanish Colonies of Mexico and Peru. The next 
plan was to grow tropical plants, such as the sugar¬ 
cane, to supply the home market. These were cul¬ 
tivated on a large scale by planters, who employed 
first the labour of the natives, and then, when these 
were found too weak for the task, the labour of 
negroes imported specially from Africa. Of the 
second kind were the West Indian Islands. To these 
two classes belonged all the Spanish and Portu¬ 
guese Colonics. There was plainly room for a third 
sort of Colony—namely, one in which the Colonists 
should settle and labour with their own hands, as 
they did at home, in the pursuit of agriculture. The 
Spanish and Portuguese had no Colonics of this 
type, but to it most of the English Colonies belonged. 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
England had made no permanent settlement in 
America, but shortly afterwards she secured the Ber¬ 
mudas, a group of islands situated in the Atlantic, off 
the coast of North America, which became the basis 
of her Colonial Empire. The Spanish and Portuguese 
Colonies had mostly been sent out by Government: 
the English Colonies were the work of private indi¬ 
viduals. For several reasons, during the reigns of 
James I. and Charles I., Nonconformists and Roman 
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Catholics were ready to quit England, and these 
emigrants, with a few adventurous persons who 
belonged to the Established Church, founded in 
America a series of settlements, in which they thought 
they would be happier than they were at home. 
These Colonies differed from each other from the first: 
Virginia was aristocratic, Church of England, and 
slave-holding; Maryland was Roman Catholic and 
slave-holding; the New England States were Puritan 
and free. 

These settlements were scattered along the eastern 
shores of the Atlantic. Between them lay New Am¬ 
sterdam—now New York—owned by the Dutch, and 
south of them lay Florida, which was Spanish. Still 
further south lay the basin of the Mississippi ; while 
to the north lay Acadie, which we now call Nova 
Scotia, and the basin of the St. Lawrence, which we 
now call Canada ; these three last were in the hands 
of the French. Each of the English Colonies had 
its own little Parliament, but its governor was sent 
from England, and it was only allowed to trade 
with the mother country. Such were the beginnings 
of the colonisation of North America. 

At the time, then, of Oliver Cromwell—that is, 
in the middle of the seventeenth century—the New 
World was shared between Spain, Portugal, France, 
Holland, and England. Of these Spain and Portugal 
had by far the largest share; then came France, with 
its large territories in North America; and, lastly 
Holland and England. Holland had little in America, 
but had considerable settlements in the Spice Islands 
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off the south-eastern coast of Asia, including the Isle 
of Java ; while England had only her small settlements 
on the coast of North America and the Bermudas. 
Hitherto the nations had rivalled each other in a race 
who should seize territory occupied by natives only. 
Oliver Cromwell began a fight for the possession of 
the Colonies themselves. For some years the English 
fleet had been growing in power, and Cromwell 
declared war upon Spain, and sent his ships to seize 
Jamaica, which we then took from the Spaniards, 
and hold to the present day. 

This was the beginning of a new period in 
European warfare. In every war, from that time to 
the Battle of Waterloo, England always made it her 
chief business to seize the Colonies of her rivals, 
and in this way to add to her Colonial possessions at 
the expense of her neighbours. Whether she had 
any moral right to do this or not is another question ; 
but the fact that, up to 1815, most of our Colonies 
were obtained by taking them from other people, is 
without dispute, and it is better to face the fact at 
once. 

The attempt to increase our Colonial possessions 
at the expense of other nations was coupled with an 
effort to get as much trade as possible into our own 
hands. At that time the Dutch did most of the 
carrying trade of Europe—that is, it was their practice 
to carry goods from the port of one nation to that of 
another, paying themselves by buying the goods at 
one place, and selling them at a dearer rate at another. 
In this way they had created a large mercantile 
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marine, protected by a powerful navy. The English 
were very jealous of this business, and to destroy it, 
passed certain laws, called the Navigation Acts, and 
as these Acts regulated the trade between the mother 
country and the Colonies, they had very great im¬ 
portance. By them no goods might be brought to 
England except in English ships, or in ships belonging 
to the nation where the goods were made. These laws 
struck a fatal blow at Dutch commerce. They were 
naturally resented, and during the time of the Com¬ 
monwealth, and of Charles II., the two nations were 
continually at war. The Dutch power, however, steadily 
declined, and so gave England two important additions 
to her Colonies, one the State of New Amsterdam— 
now New York—which formerly divided the New 
England Colonies from Virginia, the other St. Helena, 
off the south coast of Africa, which, before she took the 
Cape of Good Hope, was most useful as a house of call 
for our ships on their way to and from India. This 
struggle with the Dutch States relieved her of a very 
formidable rival, and by great good luck, owing to the 
accession of William of Orange to the English throne, 
she was able for some time to keep the Dutch on her side. 

England was then able to turn her attention to 
her more dangerous rival, France. Now if you think of 
what our relations with France have been at different 
times, you will see they fall under four great periods. 
During the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries we 
were, as a rule, fighting the French. Those were the 
days of Cressy and Poitiers, of Agincourt and Joan 
of Arc, Then, in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
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turies, we were, as a rule, at peace with France ; indeed, 
no fighting of importance took place between the 
English and French from the loss of Calais, in the reign 
of Mary, till the battles of the time of William TIL 
Then began a series of wars which lasted from the 
accession of William III., with short intervals, till 
the Battle of Waterloo in 1815. This was followed 
by a period of peace, during which France was often 
closely allied with England, and fought on her side, 
as in the Russian war. 

When we see, in reading history, that events can 
be classed under such large heads as these, we may 
be sure that there is some cause for them. And if 
we find two nations for long intervals at war, then for 
long periods at peace, it will not do to offer as an 
explanation for the wars the sole reason that “ kings 
are ambitious,” because there were kings all the 
time, who were as likely to be ambitious at one time 
as another. 

I should like to point out another fact. If wars 
were caused solely by the ambition of kings, we 
should find most wars when kings had most power. 
But how do you account for the fact that the time of 
the Tudors and Stuarts, when the kings had great 
power, were on the whole peaceful, while the times 
of Edward III. and Henry V., and of George L and 
George II., when Parliament had very great power, 
so great, in fact, that the kings could not make war 
for a moment unless they could get Parliament to 
grant them supplies, were both times of war ? 

Now I will offer the explanation which I believe 
B 2 
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to be true. In the times of Cressy and Agincourt, 
Parliament readily voted money because they thought 
(i) that if the King of England became King of 
France, they would have less taxes to pay; (2) that 
there was a danger lest the French should conquer 
Belgium, which was then our best customer for Eng¬ 
lish wool; and (3) that it was of great consequence 
to them to keep possession of Calais and Guienne 
(the country of which Bordeaux is the chief town), 
to which we sent wool in exchange for wine. So 
long as Parliament thought there was a chance of 
securing these objects, they voted money readily 
enough; but in time they became convinced that the 
permanent conquest of France was impossible, and 
they then gave up the struggle, because “ the game was 
not worth the candle.*’ It is, however, worth noticing 
that the kings became aware of this and wished for 
peace, while their subjects were still clamouring for 
war. 

Then came the time of peace with France. This 
was due, not to kings being less ambitious, but to the 
fact that England had given up the dream of con¬ 
quering France, that Belgium had passed into the 
hands of Spain, and that English merchants were 
engaged in opening markets in the New World. These 
attempts brought us into collision, not with France, 
but with Spain and Holland ; and, therefore, wars 
with Spain and Holland take the place of wars with 
France. 

We now come to the third set of wars: those which 
began with William of Orange, and ended with the 
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Battle of Waterloo. These wars were the great event 
of the eighteenth and beginning of the nineteenth 
centuries. During these 126 years, from 1689 to 1815, 
we were engaged in seven great wars, the longest of 
which lasted twelve years, the shortest seven. These 
wars either began as wars with France, or invariably 
soon became so. There must, therefore, have been 
some reason, apart from the ambition of kings, which 
forced the English continually to be fighting the 
French. Perhaps you will say that it was the am¬ 
bition of the nobles and gentlemen. Facts answer 
that this was not the case. During a great part of 
this time, the landowners had not the chief power in 
directing the policy of the Government. Indeed they 
opposed the war, and the advocates of fighting were 
the Whigs, who rested for .support on the merchants 
and middle classes. We are, therefore, led to suspect 
that these wars were mercantile wars, and this is the 
case. We were forced to fight by the strongest in¬ 
stinct of humanity—the instinct of .self-preservation. 

The great reasons of these struggles were these—(i) 
the English were afraid that the French would take 
from them the Colonies they had, and so close their mar¬ 
kets ; and (2) they saw in war the chance of enlarging 
their own markets at the expense of the French. If 
we want, therefore, to estimate the value of these wars, 
we mu.st ask ourselves—(i) Was the danger of the loss 
of the English Colonies real ? (2) Did we get any solid 
value by conquering French Colonies ? If we suc¬ 
ceeded in this we may put it down to the credit 
side of the account. On the other .side, we must put 
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down the sums paid in the war as well as the National 
Debt. 

Now I believe that this is not the usual way in 
which our accounts are balanced. I have seen what 
professed to be national balance-sheets, which seemed 
to put National Debt on one side in very big black 
type, and glory on the other in very thin red type. I 
do not think we pay much compliment to the sense 
of our ancestors by doing their accounts for them in 
this way. 

If we heard that a certain capitalist had been for 
years engaged in working a mine, that every year he 
had laid out large sums in the working, that from 
time to time he had borrowed capital which he had 
laid down in the business, that the mine was a very 
dangerous one, in which great risks had to be run, 
and that from time to time terrible accidents hap¬ 
pened ; and if you were told that all he had got out 
of it had been—glory, you would say at once that 
such a man was a lunatic, and ought to be put into 
an asylum at once, I do not believe that our great¬ 
grandfathers were so foolish as that, and I think I 
can show you that they were not. 

I will now give another illustration. It is the case 
of a gentleman who rented from one of the Colonial 
Governments a large sheep run. It was a good run, 
and he made a big income from it. Presently a 
change was made in the laws of the country, and 
he and others were allowed to select as freeholds 
such lands as they chose up to a certain size. Of 
course he chose as much of his own farm as he could. 
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but other selectors who had nothing to do with him 
picked out the pieces which they thought would do 
him the most harm. His farm was ruined by being 
broken up. He had a large family to provide for. 
What was he to do ? I will tell you what he did. 
He borrowed money, and bought out the free selectors. 
The result was that for a time he was crippled by the 
weight of his debt; but he has the prospect of pay¬ 
ing it off; and when he has done that, he will find a 
fine freehold estate, and be a far richer man than 
before. 

Now this seems to be an exact illustration, on a 
small scale, of what we Englishmen have done on a 
large one. We, too, were afraid that our estate was 
going to be broken up; wc, too. had a large family ; 
and we spent money and borrowed money to keep 
the property together, and to extend it. From our 
point of view as a nation we have to set one side of 
our account against the other and see whether our 
transaction paid. 

It is very often said that England has very little 
to show for her National Debt. Nothing to show for 
the National Debt I It is the price we pay for the 
largest Colonial Empire the world has ever seen. 

Take, for example, the war in which Blenheim 
was the best known battle. This war was opposed 
by the landowners ; it was supported by the mercantile 
classes. It added £23,408,235 to the National Debt, 
besides what was spent year by year. Apparently 
the matter in dispute was whether an Austrian Prince 
or a French Prince should sit on the throne of Spain; 
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in reality it was to prevent—(i) the restoration of the 
Stuarts ; (2) the union of the Spanish and French 
Colonies against England. The war came to an end 
at the Treaty of Utrecht, 1713. The Whigs, w'ho 
had promoted the war, loudly cried out that the terms 
were disgracefully bad. Let us see what we gained, 
(i) France was incapable for many years of helping 
the Jacobites. (2) The French and Spanish Colonies 
were not joined. (3) Our Colonies were quite safe. 
(4) We annexed what is now called Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick, and secured Newfoundland, (s) We 
acquired Gibraltar and Minorca in the Mediterranean. 
(6) We gained a monopoly of the slave-trade, and the 
right to send one ship a year to trade with the Spanish 
Colonies. 

Our next wars were wars with Spain, and grew 
out of the Spaniards' interference with our Colonists, 
and their attempt to prevent their own Colonies from 
trading with us ; but I want to keep to great things, 
so I pass on to the Seven Years’ War, which lasted 
from 1756 to 1763. The nominal cause of this war 
was an attack of the French and Austrians on Fre¬ 
derick of Prussia. England, however, thought it worth 
while to join, and we must sec what she got by it. 

When it began, the French owned in North 
America the country through which the chain of great 
lakes, which empty themselves into the St. Lawrence, 
flows, and also the valley of the Mississippi; they 
claimed besides the territory which lay between the 
two—that is to say, they blocked the English Colonies 
on the north, on the south, and towards the west. 
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and they showed the greatest determination to keep 
the English Colonists to this little strip of sea-coast 
between the mountains and the Atlantic. The Colo¬ 
nists resented this, and they were constantly fighting 
the French, even when the mother countries were at 
peace. This led to the English joining the King of 
Prussia, and paying money to help him to fight the 
French. What did they hope to gain by this? 
Clearly, so long as the energies of the French were 
employed at home they could not help their Colonies 
abroad, and so the English got the chance of enrich¬ 
ing themselves at their neighbour’s expense. After 
a time Spain joined the war, so we got an oppor¬ 
tunity of attacking her Colonies too. 

This war was brought to a close by the peace of 
1763. The peace was the act of George III. and 
his party, and again the nation cried out that they 
had not gained as good terms as they ought. In the 
war the English had almost stripped the French 
of their West Indian Islands, and these were re¬ 
turned at the Treaty. The trade with one of these 
alone—Martinique—during two years had been very 
valuable: the English had exported 300,000 worth 
of English goods—that is, we had found an addi¬ 
tional market for ^300,000 worth of goods, which we 
should not have been able to sell otherwise. This 
shows that the conquest of these islands was a direct 
pecuniary advantage to our ancestors, and they saw 
in it a very good reason for war. Now let us turn to 
the bill. It runs thus:—Added to the National Debt, 
in addition to sums spent each year, ;^52,2I9,9I2. 
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Gained (i) Canada; (2) Florida, the southern boundary 
of the English Colonies; (3) the opportunity for our 
Colonies to spread inland ; (4) Grenada, St. Vincent, 
Dominica and Tobago, sugar islands in the West 
Indies. 

Wc now come to a very inglorious page in our 
history, namely, that in which the folly of George III. 
lost us the Colonies which have since become the 
United States. As the history of this event, from 
the point of view of a warning, is well worth examin¬ 
ing, the subject, though painful, must be discussed. 
What was the reason of it? In the first place the 
majority of the northern Colonies which had been 
founded in the time of Charles 1. had never been 
closely attached to the mother country. As early 
as the time of Charles II. they had declared that 
they were only united to her by civility. What, 
however, had kept them close to us ? The answer 
is, fear of France. Now our very success in the 
last war removed this fear. Wolfe’s victory at 
Quebec shattered this tie to the mother country. 
The capture of Florida removed all fear of attack 
from Spain. Still there was no reason why the two 
countries should not remain bound by the tie of 
civility. What was it that broke this? (i) The en¬ 
forcement of the rule that the Colonists should not 
trade with the Spanish Colonies. (2) The attempt 
of George III. and his friends to insist on the claim 
of Parliament to tax the Colonies. Expense had 
been incurred for the sake of the Colonies for which 
it was fair that they should pay; and the Colonists 
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would have paid, but they claimed, like other Eng¬ 
lishmen, to vote their own taxes, and not to have 
them levied by an arbitrary ruleD such as the British 
Parliament was to them. These were, I believe, the 
causes why we lost the American Colonies. Igno¬ 
rance made us insist on these claims, in spite of 
the warning of the ablest men on both sides of the 
water; and the great moral we have to draw from it is 
not to be so foolish again. 

The English made tremendous efforts to bring 
the Colonies to submission, but when the latter were 
aided by France and Spain, who smarted under their 
own losses, they could not do it, and only the victory 
of Rodney on the seas saved them from losing their 
West Indian Colonies as well. The debt was in¬ 
creased by 100,000,000, and they came out of the 
war in 1783, only holding Canada and Nova Scotia, 
and their West Indian Islands, a few places on the 
coast of Africa, and Gibraltar. I purposely leave 
India out of consideration for the present. 

We next come to the wars of the French Revolu¬ 
tion. Again we are liable to have our sight blinded 
by the events on the surface. We hear a great deal 
of Burke’s attack on the Republicans ; we do not pay 
sufficient regard to what we gained. In the war, 
England found herself in turn opposed to France, 
Spain, and Holland, the only nations on the Conti¬ 
nent which had many Colonies. What is the great 
fact of the war ? It is this. We went into it stripped of 
our Colonics. We came out of it with a new Colonial 
Empire, and a large dependency in Asia as well. 
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The first part of the war, which added to the debt 
£226,000^000, was closed by the Peace of Amiens in 
1802. By that peace we kept Trinidad^ ceded by 
Spain, and Ceylon, by the Dutch; during the war we 
gained Malta, which was never restored. 

The second part of the war, carried on from 1804 
to 1815, was not, like the first, an attack upon 
the French Republic, but a defensive war against 
Napoleon. That statesman never looked on England 
as a merely European power; he always regarded her 
as a world-wide empire ; and his great aim was to ruin 
her as such by attacking India and our Colonial 
Empire. “ This old Europe tires me,’^ he said, and by 
saying so he meant that he had grasped the idea that 
States must now be measured, not by their size 
relative to Europe, but by their size relative to the 
world. Happily for us, Napoleon was foiled in these 
efforts by two causes—(i) the victories of Nelson, 
which gave Phigland the command of the seas ; (2) 
the way in which England, by subsidising the Euro¬ 
pean States, raised up coalition after coalition to 
employ Napoleon in wearing out his strength against 
the Continental powers. This war raised the debt by 
£277,000,000, but by it England was able to push her 
way in India, to secure the few possessions belonging 
to France which seemed worth taking, and, at the 
same time, without interference, to make for herself 
the outline of a new Colonial Empire in the southern 
hemisphere. 

The second part of the French wars secured for us 
Tobago, St. Lucia, and the Isle of France, generally 
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called Mauritius^ all of which were important sugar 
islands; while we took from the Dutch the Cape of 
Good Hope, Demerara, Essequibo, and Berbicc. 

When the Battle of Waterloo was fought, the out¬ 
line of our present Colonial Empire may be said to 
have been fully drawn; and since then we have 
filled it in with wonderful rapidity. As early as 
1788 we sent the first batch of convicts to Sydney, 
now the capital of New South Wales. In 1829 a 
Settlement was first made in Western Australia. In 
1836 South Australia, with its capital Adelaide, was 
occupied ; three years later New Zealand was first 
permanently colonised. In 1850 Victoria was made 
a separate Colony. Besides these additions to our 
Colonial Empire in the antipodes, we also made some 
additions of small places, partly for military purposes, 
partly for trade. In 1819 we took Singapore, and in 
1839 Aden. In 1824 we captured Rangoon from the 
Burmese, and in 1841 Hong-Kong from the Chinese. 
Besides this, our Canadian Colonists spread till they 
joined hands with the British Columbians on the west, 
and the Hudson^s Bay Company to the north. 

In South Africa, the Dutch, disliking the English 
rule, have three times made new Settlements—in 
Natal, in the Orange Free States, and in the Trans¬ 
vaal. Natal we annexed permanently in 1844; the 
Orange Free States we annexed in 1848, and let them 
go again in 1853 ; the Transvaal we annexed in 1877, 
and restored to self-government in 1881. 

In drawing this picture of the way by which we 
gained our Colonies, I Rave not tried to soften 
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matters, or to gloss over conduct which may be 
thought to be immoral; but I have endeavoured to 
set before you things as they were, and we must now 
make an attempt to put these facts together. The 
great points to be noted are these—(i) That the great 
change which has been going on in the world for 
centuries is the gradual substitution of large States 
for small, so that now we reckon the power of States, 
not by their size relative to Europe, but by their size 
relative to the world. States of the size of the British 
Empire, the United States, and Russia will be the 
types of the future ; and France and Germany are 
beginning to feel this, and to make frantic efforts to 
possess themselves of a Colonial Empire while there 
are still lands to spare. (2) That England has twice 
won a Colonial Empire, simply because our ancestors 
set clearly before themselves what they wanted to get, 
and always kept that object in view, which is the 
greatest cause of the success of the policy of any 
country. (3) That France, and Spain, and England 
have each lost a Colonial Empire; France, by em¬ 
barrassing herself with European wars ; Spain, by 
trying to bind young nations in the fetters of an 
old-world policy; England, because she was foolish 
enough, at a particular moment, to make her Colonics 
see that they had more to lose by staying with her 
than by leaving her. 

These seem to me to be the chief lessons we can 
gather from the history of the past, and I shall 
resume the study of the problem of the present and 
the future in my next lecture. 



LECTURE 11 . 


WHAT OUR COLONIES ARE, AND WHY WE 
KEEP THEM. 

The first step towards appreciating the value of our 
English Colonies is to try and get some sort of notion 
of them as a whole; and, second, to group them 
together, so as to form some idea of the way in 
which they arc connected with the mother country. 
Our present Colonies, excluding India^ may be 
arranged under four heads. 

The first of these includes:— 

1. The North American Colonies, of which the 
chief is Canada. 

2. The West Indies, of which Jamaica is a type. 

3. The South African Colonics, of which the Cape 
of Good Hope is the most important. 

4. The Australian Colonies, in company with 
which we generally think of New Zealand. 

These are all Colonies to which emigration is 
more or less desirable. 

Next come a group of trading stations, scattered 
all over the world, often in very unhealthy places, 
where merchants settle for a time for purposes of 
trade. Such are Lagos on the west coast of Africa, 
and Hong-Kong in China. 
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Thirdly, we have a class of possessions which are 
neither Colonies for emigration nor Settlements for 
trade. Our Colonies are like portions of a great army 
stationed many miles from one another; and it is, 
therefore, necessary to keep up their communications 
with the main body or mother country by means of 
a number of connecting links. Moreover, it is not 
thought well that ships should have to sail far with¬ 
out coming to some friendly port, where they could 
escape the pursuit of an enemy, repair the damages 
done by storm, or replenish their stock of coal. Such 
links are the Isle of St. Helena, off the coast of 
South Africa, which was of great importance to us 
when the Dutch had the Cape of Good Hope; 
and Mauritius, at the other side of Africa, in the Indian 
Ocean. Then, on the road to India, we hold Gibraltar 
at the entrance of the Mediterranean, Malta, Cyprus, 
Aden at the mouth of the Red Sea (perhaps we 
may say Egypt), and the Island of Socotra. Be¬ 
yond India, on the way to the Pacific, we hold 
Singapore; and on the other side of the world, near 
Cape Horn, we have the Falkland Islands, and a 
variety of other places of smaller importance in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the ocean. You will see, then, that the 
importance of the first and second classes depend 
upon their intrinsic value ; but the importance of 
the connecting links depends upon their position, and 
cannot be at all estimated by an examination of 
the chances they give for emigration or opportunities 
for trade. 

We will now try to place before ourselves the size 
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of the British dominions. If I say that they amount 
to eight million square miles, I suppose it will give 
very little idea, so we must try and work by com¬ 
parison. If one looks at the map of Europe and 
Asia, one is at once struck by the enormous extent of 
the territories which are possessed by the Emperor of 
Russia. Yet if one includes British India in our 
calculation, then the size of the dominions of the 
Queen, scattered throughout the world, exceeds that 
of Russia by about an eighth ! That is one way of 
looking at it. Again, another place one thinks of 
as very large is the United States. The United 
States is slightly more than one-third of the size of 
the Briti.sh Empire ! No other European State comes 
anywhere near these dimensions ; France, with all her 
possessions, is only the sixteenth part of this; Ger¬ 
many, which has practically no Colonial possessions, 
the fortieth. 

Now let us look at it from another point of 
view. For every square mile of her own area 
England has sixty-five square miles of Colony ; 
while France has not quite two. So that it would 
be possible to take an area equal to that of England 
and lay it down sixty-five times in our Colonial 
possessions ; or, in other words, we have one England 
at home and sixty-five abroad. So much for the 
size; now for its population. 

At the present time Canada contains four million 
and a half souls—that is, twice as many English¬ 
men as live in the West Riding; the West Indian 
Islands one and a half million—that is, as many 
C 
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as live in Northumberland, Cumberland, and Dur¬ 
ham; South Africa one and three-quarter million, 
of whom not half are English—that is, as many as 
live in Northumberland, Cumberland, Durham, and 
Westmoreland ; while Australia has three millions, 
rather less than the inhabitants of Lancashire, and 
rather more than those of Yorkshire; that is to 
say, in our Colonies live very nearly eleven million 
persons—more than a third of the population of 
England, Wales, and Scotland. Another way of 
looking at it, is to say that Canada and the West 
Indies have more inhabitants than Ireland; and 
that Australia has not very far off as many in¬ 
habitants as Scotland. 

These are large figures, but they show, not 
that the Colonies are filled up, but that there is 
still abundance of room. If Canada were popu¬ 
lated as thickly as Great Britain, it would hold a 
thousand million people—that is, the population 
of England, Scotland, and Wales more than thirty 
times over. So that if the population of England 
were to double itself every thirty years, it would take 
about one hundred and fifty years to fill Canada 
alone. I hope this will give some idea of how large 
our Colonies are, and what a vast field they offer for 
the reception and employment of our surplus popula¬ 
tion for ages to come. 

I daresay you will now have had enough of 
stati.stics; so I will turn to another subject. Sup¬ 
posing that the whole world, except our Colonies, 
were closed to English ships, there is no product of 
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nature which could not be provided by one or other 
of them, or any article of manufacture which it 
would be out of the power of one or other of 
them to learn to make, if it were worth their while. 
Canada has an enormous area capable of growing 
corn ; the West Indies can supply us with sugar, coffee, 
and tobacco; Australia with wool and meat; Assam 
and India with rice and tea; Canada with timber; 
New Zealand with hides and meat. 

It hardly enters into the scope of these lectures to 
give a detailed account of the resources of each of the 
Colonies, and the opportunities they offer for emigra¬ 
tion, because I am addressing you, not as intending 
Colonists, but as Englishmen ; and so I am trying to 
look at the Colonies as a whole, and not at each of 
them individually. 

I may, however, remind you that the greater part 
of our Colonies are self-governing. The Dominion 
of Canada, the Colonies of South Africa, and those 
of Australia and New Zealand have each a Govern¬ 
ment modelled on the constitution of England. In 
each, the governor, appointed by England, stands in 
the place of the Sovereign, and is the honorary head 
of the Government. Each has a Parliament, consist¬ 
ing sometimes of one, sometimes of two houses, 
elected by the people. The Ministry is chosen, as 
ours is, from that party which has a majority in the 
lower house of the Legislature. The Colonies have 
thus complete control over their laws, their expendi¬ 
ture, their officials, and their soldiers. Each provides 
for its own defence, having a militia, and usually a 
C 2 
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few vessels of war for the defence of the coast. 
Each has its special difficulty—Canada, its French 
population and its Indian subjects; South Africa, 
its Dutch and native population: — but these 
matters they manage for themselves ; only in 
questions which affect the whole Empire are they 
under the control of the Home Government. The 
West Indian islands and our smaller Colonies and 
stations are practically ruled by the governor and a 
small council, and, as a rule, have no Parliaments. 
In the case of the West Indies, this is due to the fact 
that the vast majority of the population is negro, and 
in other stations either the same is the case, or it 
is thought better to put the whole government into 
the hands of the military governor, as is done at 
Gibraltar. With these small exceptions, however, 
the Colonies are as self-governing as the mother 
country. 

We will now turn to the special question of this 
lecture—Why are our Colonies worth preserving? 
To answer this, it will be best to examine what has 
been thought of Colonies by other nations, for what 
reasons they have preserved them, and to see what 
lessons we may learn from their experience. 

There are a variety of ways of looking at the 
relations between Colonies and the mother country. 
Some have compared them to the fruit of a tree, 
which is thrown off by the parent in its strength, falls 
when ripe, and if it chances to light upon good 
ground, itself becomes a new tree, destined in turn to 
throw off new saplings. Others regard the Colonies 
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in the light of children, which in their infancy arc 
watched over, protected, and trained by the mother; 
but as they advance in years gradually learn to 
walk alone, and in time even, if they do not quarrel 
among themselves, are at any rate connected only by 
a very slight tie of mutual regard. 

Now, I do not think that either of these com¬ 
parisons is perfectly suited to explain the relations 
of a mother country and her Colonies at the present 
time. The analogy of the tree assumes that the 
parent stock is, at any rate for a long time, capable 
of producing, year after year, fruit of the same kind 
as at first, each successive crop of which runs the 
same course as that which preceded it. That analogy 
might do very well so long as the surface of the globe 
was practically unlimited ; but it is unsuitable to the 
present state of things, when we arc certain, in a way 
that our forefathers never were, that almost all the 
surface of the globe, habitable by Europeans, has 
been appropriated either by them or their Colonies 
or by nations like the Chinese, which are just as tena¬ 
cious of their rights as we are. We may therefore 
assume that the crop of Colonies England has now 
is her last crop, and that if we lose these we shall not 
have the opportunity of re-creating a new Colonial 
Empire as we did when George III. and his friends 
lost us the United States. 

We must therefore fall back upon the analogy 
of a family, and see whether that will offer any 
truer explanation of the relationship. There is 
no doubt that in the past this analogy has in 
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the main held good. Till quite modern times all 
nations have been in the habit of keeping their 
Colonies in leading-strings. As time has gone on, 
these restrictions have been resented, and the Colo¬ 
nies have shown their resentment by separating them¬ 
selves from the mother country. Such is the history 
of the United States, and of Chili and Peru. But 
I should like to point out that we in England in 
our treatment of our Colonies since the American 
War of Independence have pursued a different plan. 
Only for a very short time did we try the old leading¬ 
string principles. One by one our great Colonies in 
North America, South Africa, and the Antipodes 
have been made self-governing and self-defending, 
and so as we have begun by treating our children 
as grown up, there will not be necessarily the natural 
impatience which a boy feels when he gets too old 
for the schoolroom, and wishes to go out into the 
world. 

Now, the feeling which exists between the 
grown-up members of the same family towards 
the heads of the family and towards one another 
depends very much indeed upon fashion ; I mean 
by this that if most families hold closely together, 
it is much more serious for any family which 
breaks up, because the members of it have then 
to compete as individuals, not against other indi¬ 
viduals, but against family groups ; and, consequently, 
if one family holds together, a pressure is brought 
upon all other families to do the same. In the 
same way, if one nation and its offshoots unite to- 
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gether, it makes it more serious for any other nation 
to allow itself to be broken up. You will see, then, 
that the old analogy of the tree and its fruit is out of 
date, because there is no room now for the throwing 
off of new Colonies ; and, similarly, the analogy of the 
family is inapplicable, because we in England have 
ceased to treat our Colonies as children. 

There is also another reason. In old days it was 
assumed that a State could not be very large ; but 
our ideas have changed. We now sec great States 
holding together, not merely under a despotic ruler 
like the Emperor of Ru.ssia, but under a free Govern¬ 
ment like the United States, and the United States 
have even fought a bloody war in order to prevent 
some of their members from splitting off from the 
rest. If, then, these two analogies must be thrown 
aside, and we need no longer expect Colonies, neces¬ 
sarily, cither to fall off like the fruit of a tree, or 
to leave us like grown-up children sometimes do, it 
is clear that the sooner we free our minds from 
those two analogies the better, or we may be in 
danger of becoming the slaves of a false idea. We 
are now, therefore, in a position to argue about the 
value of our Colonies as an open question, and to 
see what can be said for their retention. 

The problem before us differs a good deal from 
that which presented itself to our ancestors. The 
question for them was, “ Is it worth while to make 
great sacrifices of men and money in order to get 
Colonies?”—and to this they answered “ Ye.s.” The 
question for us is, “ Is it worth while to retain our 
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Colonies, and what steps should we take for this 
end?’^ 

Though we have not to consider, like the 
French or Germans, the question whether it is worth 
while to begin the foundation of Colonies, it is 
obvious that to some extent at least the reasons 
which they have for founding Colonies hold good 
for our retaining them ; and, therefore, it is worth our 
while to begin by inquiring, What has induced nations 
to send out Colonies, and how far are these causes ap¬ 
plicable to our own case ? ” And I will first mention 
those causes which have ceased to influence us. 

First of these stands the foundation of Colonies as 
penal settlements. You will remember that New 
South Wales, Norfolk Island, and Tasmania were 
originally intended expressly as penal settlements; 
and indeed I believe that others of our Colonies, par¬ 
ticularly the West Indies, have been supplied with 
labour from this source. We in England have now 
given up the practice of founding penal Colonies, or 
of transporting our convicts to those which already 
exist; but it is worth noticing that our neighbours 
the French still regard this object as of value, and 
use their islands in the Pacific for this purpose, which 
is one cause of the complaints which are made by the 
Australians of the making of French settlements in 
their neighbourhood. 

The next object has been the foundation of Colo¬ 
nies by exiles, either for religious or political causes, 
to which we owe the foundation of Maryland by the 
Roman Catholics, and the New England States by 
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the Puritans. This cause has practically ceased to 
operate, except in the case of Irishmen, who go, how¬ 
ever, not to our Colonies, but to the United States. 

The third object is the formation of military gar¬ 
risons. This was the idea with which most of the 
Roman Colonies were founded, with a view either to 
maintaining Roman rule among a hostile population, 
or to the keeping up of a chain of links between the 
heart of the Empire and its extremities. At present 
we do not employ the first class, though we have 
a curious instance of it in Carlisle, which was re¬ 
peopled by Hampshire peasants from the New Forest 
in order that they might hold the Border against the 
Scots. Of the second kind are Gibraltar and Aden, 
and their value clearly is conditional upon that of the 
Colonies or Dependencies to which they link us; and, 
therefore, if it is worth while to retain these, it is 
worth our while to keep the military posts upon 
which our communication with them depends. 

A fourth use which has been made of Colonies in 
almost all times has been the collection from them of 
a direct revenue, either by way of tribute, which was 
collected by the ancient States, such as Athens and 
Persia, and in modern times by Spain and Portugal, 
or indirectly by commercial restrictions for the benefit 
of the mother country. To sum up, then, what we do 
not do with our Colonies:—We do not use them as 
penal stations; we do not collect tribute from them ; 
we do not value them as outlets for our discontented 
population. How then are they of use to us } The 
answer to this must be given as follows:— 
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Our Colonies are of use to us—(i) Because they 
increase our trade. (2) Because they act as an out¬ 
let for our surplus population. (3) Because the 
union between the English who live in England and 
those who live in the Colonies gives us all a better 
position in the world than we should have as little 
iaidependent States. I will now pass on to discuss 
these points in turn in the order here given. 

I showed you, in my last lecture, that the great 
idea of the last century was that Colonies added to 
the market of the mother country; but I also 
pointed out that in those days Colonies were forced 
by law to trade only with the mother country, and 
as we do not make that rule now we must see 
whether we gain, commercially, by the connection. 

In order to understand this, we must ask our¬ 
selves—(i) What is our present trade with the 
Colonies? (2) Is it greater or is it less than it 
was ? (3) Is it likely to increase or to decrease? In 

answering these questions, I shall, of course, have to 
deal with figures, but I shall make them as simple as 
possible, so I hope you will be able to follow without 
difficulty. 

In the first place, the population of the British 
Colonies, including India, is one-sixth of the popula¬ 
tion of the world ; on the other hand, to our Colonies 
and India we send each year goods worth about 
^83,000,000; to the rest of the world we send goods 
worth 156,000,000. That is to say, that our own 
Empire does more than half as much business with 
us a year as all the rest of the world put together. 
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Again, setting aside India, our best foreign customers 
are the United States, France, Germany, Holland, 
and Belgium, through whom a great deal of our 
trade with Germany is done. In 1869, these five 
countries imported goods to the amount of;^71,000,000, 
and in 1883 to the amount of ;£’81,000,000; that is, 
in fourteen years their imports from England have 
increased by one-seventh. On the other hand, our 
four largest Colonies—Canada, the West Indies, 
South Africa, and Australia—took in 1869 goods 
worth 22,000,000 ; in 1883 goods worth ;^42,ooo,ooo; 
that is, in fourteen years their imports from England 
have increased by that is, they have nearly 
doubled. Therefore, in twenty-one more years, at 
the same rate of increase, the five foreign nations 
will be taking ;f98,ooo,ooo; but our four Colonies 
will be taking ;!^99,000,000! Another question which 
arises is, whether our Colonies are taking more 
English goods in proportion to their whole imports 
than they were. I have made some calculations 
about that matter, and, so far as I am able to judge, 
the proportion seems to maintain itself, and, if any¬ 
thing, to show a slight increase—that is to say, if I am 
correct, the Colonists are showing a slightly greater 
preference for English goods over those of foreign 
countries than they were. 

We will now look at the matter from another 
point of view. And I am indebted for these 
figures to Mr. John Marshall (of the firm of Mar¬ 
shall & Co.), the late Chairman of the Leeds 
Chamber of Commerce. 
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The population. 

Total coTLsumption of 
British goods. 

Consumption 
Per head. 


£ 

£ 

s. 

d. 

France, 38 millions . 

. 17J millions 

.. 0 

9 

3 

Germany, 45 millions . 

19 millions 

.. 0 

8 

4 

Holland & Belgium, 10 millions 

18 millions 

.. I 

IS 

6 

United States, 57 millions ... 27 millions 

That is, generally speaking, alx>ut los. a head. 

.. 0 

9 

7 

Canada, 4! million.s . 

9 millions 

.. 2 

0 

0 

West Indies, millions. 

3J millions . 

.. 2 

6 

8 

South Africa, millions 

. 4J millions 

•• 3 

0 

0 

Australia, 3 millions . 

24 millions 

.. 8 

0 

0 


That is to say that, as customers, two Australians are worth thirty- 
three subjects of the United States. 


These figures are liable to be altered by two 
circumstances—(i) By the growth of Protection. (2) 
By a change in sentiment—that is, by fluctuations in 
feeling or fashion, such as that which makes people 
at one time prefer English to Geneva watches; or, 
again, American watches to English. With regard to 
the first, I should venture to remark as follows. I 
do not think we can reckon on any great change in 
this matter which is likely to make the European 
States or America less Protectionist than they are. 
Such a change may come—for instance, the farmers 
of the Western States may rebel against paying im¬ 
mense sums for protected American machinery^ when 
they can get cheaper from Europe; but we must 
not reckon on such a change. 

Again, the longer a country has gone on with 
Protection, the more difficult it is to give it up, 
because the interests that depend upon it have 
become more powerful than at first. On the other 
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hand, if a nation has begun as Free-trading, and 
kept so for some time, it is less Jikely to become 
Protectionist, because the interests of those to whom 
Free-trade is an advantage have, in the same way, 
gained great solidity. Thus, in the time of Cobden, 
it was very hard to beat down the corn-laws ; it 
would now be much harder to restore them. From 
this I argue that, while we have less reason to 
expect a change from Protection to Free-trade, we 
have at the same time less cause to dread a relapse 
from Free-trade to Protection. 

Another remark I should venture to hazard is this: 
As countries get larger in area it becomes easier 
for them to be Protective, because within their own 
area they have a greater variety of resources than 
is the case in a small country. If we go far enough 
this is ridiculously obvious, because a small corn¬ 
growing State, where manufacturing was practically 
impossible, could never be Protectionist; while a 
State with facilities for both might think it worth 
while to be so. From this I should argue that, as the 
powerful States take a larger type, the position of 
small States, if the larger were Protectionist, would 
be almost unbearable, and, therefore, that there will 
be a constantly increasing pressure on Colonies to 
hold to the mother country, and not to set up for 
themselves. 

With regard to the influence of sentiment on 
trade, it is to be noted that there is much truth in 
the old adage, that trade follows the flag, and that, as 
I pointed out, there is no evidence to show that the 
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Colonies care less for our goods compared with those 
of other countries than they did. Moreover, our 
position in England as the head of the Empire has 
the greatest influence in the matter. So long as we 
hold this position, the Colonists are sure to look to 
us. English fashions, English dress are certain to 
set the fashions with the English abroad; and if by 
any ill-management England ceased to be popular, 
we may depend upon it we should very soon feel 
in our pockets an alienation which might be simply 
the result of carelessness or of inattention. 

I should conclude, therefore—(i) that the Colonies 
and India, in the aggregate, take more than one- 
third of the goods we manufacture for exportation ; 
(2) that man for man they consume an amount out 
of all proportion to foreigners ; (3) that their import¬ 
ance relatively to the rest of the world is increasing 
at a very great rate ; (4) that if Protection is to be the 
rule in the large States of the future, the advantage 
to us and to the Colonies of trade within the British 
Empire is likely to be still further enhanced; and (5) 
that sentiment has much to do with the matter, 
and therefore the conduct not only of the English 
Government, but of the English people, both to the 
Colonies as a whole and to the Colonists as indi¬ 
viduals, is of the greatest possible moment. 

We now come to look at the second advantage 
of Colonies—namely, the provision of an outlet for 
the surplus population of the mother country. Now, 
although Mr. George tells us that, if only farmers 
paid their rent to the Government, we should be able 
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to increase and multiply, so long as there was stand¬ 
ing room, without any difficulty about feeding our¬ 
selves, I think this question of surplus population is 
likely to be a very important one. 

The population of these islands is now 35,000,000, 
and as it seems to have the power of doubling itself 
every thirty years, and moreover, when we know that 
the pauper population is one and a half million, and 
when we read of able-bodied men in London and our 
large towns able and willing to work but unable to 
find it, we have good reason for saying that the dis¬ 
posal of our superfluous numbers is one of the most 
pressing questions of the time. 

To the ancients, and indeed till one hundred 
years ago, there could be no doubt that Colonies were 
needed as outlets for population, because men, except 
under great pressure, were averse to settling in a 
foreign land, where the laws, the religion, and even the 
speech were changed, and where the settler was likely 
to be all his life an alien in a far country. On this 
point, however, the existence of the United States, 
identical with us in language and similar in govern¬ 
ment, has made a great change, and the United 
States are at the present day the rivals of our 
Colonies in competing for our emigrants. 

Now, if we only looked on the surface of the 
matter, we might readily think that it is of no con¬ 
sequence to us where an emigrant goes, so long 
as he goes away. By leaving us, he leaves vacant 
a place in the labour market. Into this some one 
steps who was out of work, and we are thus 
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relieved of the danger of the latter becoming a pauper. 
Now this is quite true, and even if it were all, it 
would be enough to make the emigration question 
important; but it is only about half the matter. 
An emigrant does not cease to have to do with us 
when he leaves our shores. While he is with us he 
is a maker; he now becomes a purchaser. Not only 
does A by emigrating leave his place for B, but with 
his new earnings he sends orders home for English 
work, which does something towards giving employ¬ 
ment to C. This is the case wherever he goes, so 
long as his new country does not Boycott English 
goods; but observe, in the light of the figures I 
quoted above, of what vital interest it is to us at home 
where he goes. Take X, Y, Z, colonists sailing 
from England. X is bound for the United States ; 
he will send orders to England for goods worth 
los. a year. Y is going to Canada; he will order 
to the value of £2, While Z, whose destination is 
Australia, will send for £ 2 > worth of English manu¬ 
factures yearly. This is quite enough to show how 
important it is that our emigrants should go not to 
the United States, but to our own Colonies, and it 
is easy to make out the sum gained by diverting an 
intending emigrant from one to the other. 

To sum up, then, we see that our Colonies will 
afford us for years a splendid outlet, and, moreover, 
that as things stand at present, it is of the greatest 
importance to our commerce to maintain the popu¬ 
larity of our Colonies compared with the United 
States as fields of emigration. 
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Lastly, vve come to the third point—the importance 
of our Colonies as affecting our political position. I 
pointed out to you that history shows us a gradual 
substitution of large States for small, so that we now 
compare States by estimating their size in the world 
and not merely in Europe, and I ventured to foreteh 
that States of the size of the British Empire, of 
Russia, and of the United States wiould be the types 
of the future. I also showed that, in view of the 
probable Protectionist leanings of these large States, 
such as Russia and America, the position of small 
States would gradually become more and more in¬ 
tolerable as they and their commerce would be 
more and more at the mercy of their overgrown 
neighbours. 

But it may be answered, England did very well in 
Elizabeth’s time as a small State ; why should it not do 
so again } To this I would say : Our ancestors did not 
think we did so very well, and made every effort to 
increase the size of the Empire. Moreover, small States, 
it has been said, are like little boys—very happy among 
themselves, but very liable to be ill-used among big 
fellows ; and it is a question for each member of the 
British Empire, whether it will throw in its lot with 
the others and try and hold together as the United 
States do, or whether it will take its chance as an 
independent State, liable to be bullied either in politics 
or trade, as little boys are by big boys ? 

But I may be answered : It is very well for the 
Colonies to wish to hold to us. We offer them Free- 
trade, we protect them with our navy, we fight in 
D 
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their interests, but they do nothing directly for us in 
return ; and, on the other hand, are constantly involv¬ 
ing us in difficulties, which sometimes end in wars. 
Other countries had as great commercial advantages 
as we had, yet they not only paid less for defending 
their Colonies, but also they exacted help from them 
in men and money. 

Now till lately there was much in this. On us 
lay the defence of the Empire, and except that 
they maintained a force of militia and a few ships 
for their own special defence, the Colonies did 
nothing for us at all. But all this has been changed. 
Without being asked, our Colonies, in a most generous 
manner, to which it would be difficult to find any 
historical parallel, have come forward with noble 
offers to assist the mother country in a war, with 
which, except as members of our common Empire, 
they have very little to do. One of these offers 
has been accepted ; and Englishmen of New South 
Wales have been fighting shoulder to shoulder with 
Englishmen from home by the shores of the Red 
Sea. 

The importance of this event seems to me hardly 
capable of exaggeration. It is a spontaneous offer 
of help, not merely the ordering of troops from one 
country to another; and I believe that the way the 
news has been received in this country shows that 
the people, at any rate, rightly value the significance 
of the movement Henceforward, any one who 
attacks us will, when we are fighting in a good cause, 
have to reckon, not with a little island in North- 
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Western Europe, but with a State which comprises 
in its borders one-sixth of the population of the 
globe. 

Lastly, may I ask you for yourselves to picture 
what the result of the loss of our Colonies might 
mean ? Supposing it true that our Colonies trade 
with us more because they are Colonics than they 
would if alien States, their loss would mean the decay 
of our trade. “ Decay of trade ; ” I cannot use an 
expression which calls up a more horrible idea—mills 
stopped, poor rates going up, discontent and misery 
rife and remediless. It is an awful thought, and 
surely to avert it is well worth the most earnest 
attention that we can give. 

I have now briefly put before you a summary 
of what our Colonies are, and why we keep them. 
Perhaps you will allow me to add one or two re¬ 
marks on, “ How we are to keep them.” I have 
no faith myself in schemes of political union which 
arc unsupported by national regard. The British 
Empire is now one, and the question is not how 
to make it united, but how to keep it so. That, I 
venture to think, depends mainly on the attitude 
of the English people. The Colonies have been 
useful to us in the past, are useful in the present, and 
are likely to be still more useful in the future. Let 
us treat them as we should a friend of whom we 
could say the same ; let us look with the greatest 
jealousy on anything being done to irritate their 
feelings; let us make it plain that their interests 
are ours; let us welcome with enthusiasm their 
D 2 
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manifestations of regard; let us be careful to show 
appreciation of offers of assistance, with an eye to the 
future, even if they are not absolutely necessary at 
the moment; and let us feel assured that, so long as 
we do this, we need have no fear that in the future 
the Colonies will take the first step towards a sever¬ 
ance from the mother country. 



LECTURE III. 


WHAT INDIA WAS, AND HOW WE GAINED THE 
CHIEF POWER THERE. 

If you were to be suddenly told that the inhabit¬ 
ants of two little islands had taken upon them¬ 
selves to govern a continent whose area was eleven 
times as great as their own land, whose population 
was seven times as great as theirs, and if it was 
added that they only maintained in that continent, 
including the army, one man in two thousand of 
the population, you would be astonished at their 
audacity. If you were also informed that the 
climate of the continent was such that the islanders 
could not possibly live there without the assist¬ 
ance of the natives, so that a simple strike on the 
part of all native servants would be sufficient to 
render their living there impossible, you would be 
still more surprised. And, perhaps, if you were in¬ 
formed that the islanders regarded this feat as a 
matter of course, and took very little interest in the 
affairs of the continent, your wonder would be even 
greater still. 

Yet the facts I have told you are literally 
true. The Islands arc Great Britain and Ireland, 
we ourselves are the islanders; India is the Con- 
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tincnt; its area is eleven times that of the British 
Isles, its inhabitants outnumber us by seven to one, 
and, even including the army, we only maintain there 
one Englishman for two thousand of the native popu¬ 
lation. Is not this a wonderful state of things, and 
is it not well worth our while, as Englishmen, to try 
and find how and why we succeeded in gaining a 
position to which no parallel can be discovered in the 
past history of the world ? 

What, then, do we mean by India ? India is the 
name of a peninsula which juts in the shape of a pear 
from the south coast of the Continent of Asia. On 
the two sides which come to a point it is bounded by 
the sea; but at its broad end it is bounded by an 
immense range of mountains, which sweep in a curve 
from east to west, and form a sort of wall to cut off 
India from the rest of the Continent Nature has 
divided India into three divisions. From the Hima¬ 
layas flow two great rivers, the Indus and the 
Ganges, the one into the Bay of Bengal, the other into 
the Indian Ocean ; and the lands watered by these 
rivers and their tributaries form two of these. The 
third is the triangular district two of whose sides are 
washed by the sea, and the base is formed by drawing 
a line from a little south of the mouth of the Indus to 
the opposite coast. These three districts correspond 
nearly to the Punjab or basin of the Indus, Bengal 
or the basin of the Ganges, and the Deccan or south¬ 
ern India. The most important city of India is 
Delhi, on the Ganges, about equi-distant from the 
mouth of the Ganges and the mouth of the Indus. 
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If you bear these three districts and the position of 
Delhi in mind, you will have no difficulty in following 
what I have to say of Indian history. 

Let us now try and form some idea of the size of 
India. Everything in Asia is on a vaster scale than in 
Europe. The Himalayas are about twice as high as 
the Alps, the rivers are larger and broader, the plains 
are greater; and so, though in the map India looks 
a small place compared with the rest of Asia, it is 
really a very large place when compared with Europe. 
In reality, if you take Russia away from Europe, 
India is about the same size as what is left; so that 
we may think of it as greater than the area we should 
get by adding together Great Britain and Ireland, 
France, Germany, Spain, Austria, and Turkey—that 
is, all the great powers of Europe, to say nothing of 
a few unconsidered trifles, such as Greece, Switzer¬ 
land, Portugal, Norway, and Sweden. When, then, 
we speak of governing India, we must think of 
governing Europe, always, of course, leaving out 
Russia. 

Now, although India is very like Europe in size, 
it is very different from it in other respects. Europe 
is divided into a number of countries, such as France, 
Germany, and Spain. In each of these all the inhabit¬ 
ants speak the same language, have the same manners 
and customs, and to a great extent the same religion. 
Every inhabitant of Germany or France loves his 
country, is ready to fight for it if need be, and would 
never think for a moment of helping Russians or 
Spaniards to invade it. 
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In India, we have nothing of the kind. If we 
want to get an idea of the state of India, we must 
take a very homely illustration. Let us suppose 
that the Continent of Europe were suddenly to 
receive a severe shake, so that all nations, peoples, 
and languages, were to be inextricably mixed up, 
some thicker in one part and some in another, but 
never wholly apart. And then imagine that things 
settled down in that condition, then we should have 
a very fair idea of the condition of India. There you 
find Hindoos, Mohammedans, Buddhists, Sikhs, Chris¬ 
tians, Parsees, and worshippers of the sun and moon, 
living side by side. You find not less varieties of 
language than in Europe, but more, only spoken in 
the same streets. You find race-hatreds as violent 
as between Frenchmen and Germans, only between 
people who are meeting one another every hour of 
the day. Even the Hindoos, the largest of the native 
races, are not united. They arc split up into castes, 
by which certain occupations arc hereditary. The 
members of the castes hate and despise one another. 
A member of a superior caste, such as a priest, 
or a soldier, will consider himself polluted if he 
touch a vessel out of which one of an inferior caste 
has drunk. Between the Mohammedans, too, are 
religious differences as great as these, and it is im¬ 
possible to point to any important section of the people 
of India who are united in blood, in language, and in 
religion. 

You will naturally ask. How did this extra¬ 
ordinary state of things come about ? I answer 
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plainly. It is the result of conquest. It is due to 
the constant invasions from which India has suffered. 
These different races, languages, and religions are the 
result of conquered, and conquerors, and reconquerors 
being piled, as it were, one on the top of another. 
This leads us to ask further, why has India been so 
often invaded ? 

Compared with countries from which it is divided 
by the Himalayas, India is a very garden. The rich 
cultivated plains of the Indus and the Ganges form a 
wonderful contrast to the sterile tracts of the high 
table-lands which lie to the north and west of these 
mountains, and what wonder is it that in all ages the 
inhabitants of these uninviting steppes have always 
been eager to swarm through the passes of the Hima¬ 
layas into the land flowing with milk and honey 
which lay stretched below ? If the Russians were to¬ 
morrow to attempt an invasion of India, they would 
only be doing what the inhabitants of Central Asia 
have done many times before, and they would 
only be obeying the irresistible impulse which has 
always driven the inhabitants of the hills to try to 
make themselves rich at the expense of the men of 
the plain. Moreover, they would come by the same 
road. 

It would be well for India if the wall of the 
Himalayas had no gate, but this is not the case. A 
glance at the map will show that one tributary of the 
Indus rises in Afghanistan, and flows through the 
mountain boundary by way of the Khyber Pass. The 
Khyber Pass is the gate through which the invaders 
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have come times without number. On this tributary 
of the Indus is situated Cabul, the capital of Afghan¬ 
istan, and a little further back lies Herat; so that 
any one who holds Herat has but one step to make 
to Cabul, and at Cabul he will be on the high road 
by which the invaders of India have passed into the 
plains below. 

By this road conquerors after conquerors have 
passed in long succession, till the imagination in 
trying to follow them loses itself in the mists of an¬ 
tiquity. However, for our purposes, it will be enough 
to recognise three great invasions of India—those of 
the Hindoos, the Afghans, and the Mongols, The in¬ 
vasion of the Hindoos occurred at a time so far back 
that we have no written record of its events, but we 
know that the Hindoos came across the Himalayas 
from Central Asia, and that they drove the inhabitants 
of India to take refuge in the mountains and jungles, 
while they kept for themselves the fertile plains. 

There they raised up a civilisation of their own. 
At a time when Europe was a barbarous country, 
India was in many ways as civilised as to-day. It 
had a philosophy of its own. It had poetry and art 
and architecture, and a highly organised state of 
society. But that happened which often happens ; 
this cultivated nation became weak, and was unable 
to defend itself against the hordes of barbarians who 
were eager to swoop down from the mountains, just 
as the Hindoos had done before them. These in¬ 
vaders were the Afghans. Their attack was made 
about the time that William the Conqueror invaded 
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England. The Afghans were Mohammedans, and 
they hated the Hindoos just as much as if they had 
been Christians. Roused by the fanaticism of their 
religion, and allured by the hopes of plunder, the 
Afghans, under Mahmoud of Ghazni, rushed pn the 
Hindoos just as the Mahdi’s Arabs would fly upon 
the Egyptians at the present day. The contest was 
furious, but the Afghans won, and by degrees they set 
up Mohammedan kingdoms in India, and in most 
places reduced the Hindoos to servitude. This was 
the second invasion. 

But the Afghans did not long hold their power 
in peace. About the time of Henry VHI., a new 
swarm of Mohammedans from Central Asia, called 
the Mongols, began to make their way through the 
mountains, and attacked the Afghans in the rear. 
The new invaders were stronger than the last comers, 
and in time they beat them, and made themselves 
masters of Delhi, and there they set up their leader as 
the Great Mogul. The first Mongol Emperors of India 
were very able men, and between the time of Henry 
VHI. and Queen Anne—that is, in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries—they made themselves masters 
of the whole of India, beating both the old Hindoos 
and the Afghan.s, and united all India for a time 
under their sway. Since their days a few other in¬ 
vaders have settled in Northern India, but the Hindoos, 
the Afghans, and the Mongols are those which we 
must chiefly bear in mind. 

Now, no sooner was India united under the Mon¬ 
gol Emperors of Delhi than it began to break up 
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again. This was due to two causes—(i) Their rule was 
an hereditary despotism. In an hereditary despotism, 
especially in the East, where the temptations to lead 
an idle and luxurious life arc very great, it is usually 
the case that the character of the sovereign deterior¬ 
ates. The first is always a man of ability, for he 
cannot make himself a despot unless he is one. His 
son often has the same qualities, but the grandson or 
the great-grandson, born in a palace, waited on by 
slaves, accustomed to every luxury, is usually a spoilt 
child, and an incapable man. When he comes to rule 
the Empire, the central power, on which its union 
depends, grows weak. That is the first cause of 
decay. Secondly, the Empire is too large to be 
governed by one man. It is therefore necessary to 
delegate power to governors. Under the Great 
Mogul, the governor was called a Nabob or a Rajah. 
Now, as soon as the office of Mogul was held by one 
of the luxurious sovereigns I have described, the 
Nabobs and Rajahs began to set his power at 
defiance. They handed down their places to their 
sons, they did as they thought fit, and they made 
every effort to become independent sovereigns. Con¬ 
sequently, the Mogul grew weak while the Nabobs 
and Rajahs grew strong. 

When this happened, some of the old Hindoo 
chieftains began to lift up their heads, and by siding 
first with the Nabobs and then with the Mogul, as 
suited them best, they gradually made themselves all 
but independent. The consequence of this state of 
decay was naturally disorder. Good government was 
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impossible when the rulers were all fighting among 
themselves ; so bands of robbers sprang up, men, like 
Robin Hood in England, who became so powerful 
that their leaders actually made themselves inde¬ 
pendent princes, and defied the power of Mogul and 
Nabob alike. The result of all this was that India 
was rapidly falling into a state of anarchy, trade was 
falling off, and the only people who were doing a 
good business were the bands of professional soldiers, 
who hired themselves out to fight on one side or the 
other. 

There were certain people in India to whom 
this state of things was exceedingly serious. These 
were the European merchants, who, about the time of 
the first Mongol invasion, had found their way round 
the Cape of Good Hope, and settled in the towns 
on the coast for the purpose of trade. The first to 
come were the Portuguese, then the Dutch, then the 
English, and last the French. The Englishmen who 
came were members of the East India Company. 

This Company, which was exactly like any rail¬ 
way company of the present day, was made up of a 
body of shareholders, who chose a number of directors 
to manage their affairs. The Company was formed 
in 1600, just before the death of Queen Elizabeth, 
and received a charter from the Government. The 
majority of the shareholders stayed in London, but 
they sent out agents, called factors, to trade with the 
natives, and when they acquired stations the head of 
each was called a governor. The first station where 
the Company established a factory was at Surat, in 
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i6ii ; the next was at Madras, in 1639. Both these 
are in Southern India, one on the west the other on 
the east. The ground on which their warehouses 
were built was rented from the chief of the district, 
just as a German, setting up business in Leeds, would 
hire his premises from some landlord at the present 
day. The next station, an island named Bombay, 
was given to the English by the Portuguese in return 
for some help we gave them against the Spaniards. 
In 1696, the Company hired from the Nabob of 
Bengal a new settlement at Calcutta, near the mouth 
of the Ganges. These three settlements—Madras, 
Bombay, and Calcutta—are at the present time 
the centres of British rule in India. While the 
English Company was thus making settlements, the 
Portuguese, Dutch, and French, were doing the 
same. 

Of course the state of anarchy into which India 
was falling in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century—that is, about the reigns of George I. and 
George II.—was fatal to trade. Hitherto, the European 
settlers had devoted themselves solely to trade, and 
had kept quite aloof from the quarrels which had 
been going on between the natives. They had no 
troops, and had had no wish except to be let alone. 
But now a change was made. You will remember 
how I showed you that, in those days, Frenchmen 
and Englishmen were constantly fighting for Colonies ; 
and nothing was more natural than that it should 
occur to a PTenchman in India, that the present state 
of disorder offered to him an excellent chance ot 
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getting rid of the English traders, and gaining for his 
country a paramount power in India. 

The man to whom this idea came was Dupleix^ 
the Governor of Pondicherry, a French settlement a 
little south of Madras. He based his views on three 
discoveries. Being a man endowed with great pene¬ 
tration, he saw that in the constant quarrels which 
were going on between the native States, and par¬ 
ticularly in the interminable struggles between rivals 
for the different thrones, any power which could sell 
its help first to one side and then to the other, 
would not only make a good profit at once by selling 
its help to the highest bidder, but also soon gain the 
superiority over them all. His ambition was to 
interfere in this way; but how could he make his 
help worth buying ? How to do this was his second 
discovery. 

He saw that, though personally brave, the natives 
had no knowledge of European discipline—that 
wonderful force which changes a body of men from 
an armed mob into a machine, banishes fear, and 
multiplies, as it were manifold, the power of civili¬ 
sation over barbarism. Nothing like it had been 
seen in India, and Dupleix perceived that, with a 
disciplined body of troops at his command, he could 
do what he liked with the native princes. Then came 
his third discovery. He had in India no such body 
of disciplined Europeans, but he found that European 
drill-sergeants could impart this discipline to native 
soldiers, and make them, when led by European 
officers, almost as good as Europeans themselves. 
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These discoveries gave the talisman which opened the 
key to India. To get soldiers was not difficult. The 
professional soldiers, who had been accustomed to 
hire their services first to one prince and then to 
another, had no scruple whatever about hiring them¬ 
selves to Europeans, for they had no national feeling, 
and a Mohammedan would just as soon fight against 
a Hindoo or a Mohammedan of another sect, as 
against an Englishman or a Frenchman, and when 
once he had tasted, as he said, the salt of his 
employer, it was a matter of honour to be faithful 
to the death. These hired troops were called then, 
as they are now. Sepoys. Armed with his disciplined 
troops, Dupleix began to interfere in the quarrels of 
the natives, and soon acquired for himself such 
influence that he saw a fair chance of realising his 
dream of conquest. 

Now, when once the French had begun this game, 
the English had no choice but to follow suit. If they 
did not, they saw before them the certain prospect of 
losing all their trade, and perhaps being driven into 
the sea. So, simply in the interest of self-preserva¬ 
tion, they followed the French example, hired and 
drilled Sepoys, and began to interfere in the quarrels 
of the natives, always, of course, taking the opposite 
side to the French. This naturally led to direct war¬ 
fare between the French and English settlements, and 
while the English and French were fighting one another 
in Europe and America, the French and English 
settlers were fighting one another in India. 

Sometimes one got the better, sometimes the other, 
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and Madras and Pondicherry were continually chang¬ 
ing hands. Not only did the French attack our 
settlements themselves, but they stirred up the native 
princes to do the same, and for the English traders 
the fight soon became one for life or death. Happily 
for the English, Dupleix received no help from his 
own government. They could not appreciate his 
greatness; had they done so, a few of the French 
soldiers who were being uselessly slaughtered in 
Germany might have changed the history of the 
world. Instead of being helped, Dupleix was re¬ 
called, and no Frenchman of similar capacity took 
his place. 

At this crisis the English traders were lucky 
enough to find among their own clerks a man of 
transcendent ability, a man of the highest military 
genius, and at the same time such a master of intrigue 
that he was able to match the natives with their own 
weapons. This was Robert Clive. This great man has 
a good claim to be regarded as the founder of our 
Indian Empire. He organised our Sepoys, he created 
a small European force, and he beat back the attack 
of the French and of the natives. 

Two battles mark this .stage of the conflict. The 
first is the battle of Plasscy, fought in 1757, in which 
Clive himself, with a thousand Englishmen and three 
thousand Sepoys, beat at least twenty thousand men 
led by the Nabob of Bengal, who, under the influence 
of the French, had attacked and taken our settlement 
on the Ganges, and thrown the chief part of our 
Company’s servants into the celebrated Black Hole 
E 
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of Calcutta. This battle showed that the English 
and their drilled Sepoys were more than a match 
for the huge, but undisciplined, armies of the Indian 
princes. 

The second is the battle of Wandewash, fought in 
1760. This battle was fought near Madras between 
an army of Englishmen and an army of Frenchmen. 
Clive was not there himself, but his troops were led 
by another great officer. Sir Eyre Coote, who stands 
only second to Clive in the annals of early Indian 
warfare. In that battle the English won, and some of 
their Sepoys who saw the action, thanked Coote 
afterwards for showing them what a battle between 
Europeans was like. This victory was of immense 
importance. Hitherto the natives had been accus¬ 
tomed to think the French better soldiers than the 
English, but the battle of Wandewash changed their 
minds. The victory of Plassey over the Nabob of 
Bengal, and that of Wandewash over the French, arc 
well worth remembering as turning points in the 
history of India. 

To beat the Nabob of Bengal and the French was 
not the only thing that Clive did ; he first made 
the Company the rulers of a part of the territory of 
India. This he did by undertaking the government 
of the lands belonging to the Nabob. He did not 
depose him. The Nabob still enjoyed his title, his 
splendid palaces, his princely income; but he only 
reigned, he ceased to govern ; and the English Com¬ 
pany became the virtual rulers of a territory, of 
which Great Britain and Ireland only make up an area 
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equal to four-fifths of its extent. To make his title 
thoroughly good, Clive for a sum of money obtained 
from the Mogul of Delhi a legal document sanction¬ 
ing this arrangement. 

Now, this arrangement of Clive’s deserves well 
to be remembered, for it was the model on which 
all the additions to their territory which the Company 
made were based. The Company never destroyed 
a native government altogether; sometimes they 
set up a new ruler, sometimes they restored a 
family who had been expelled, but they never took 
territory from the natives and ruled it in their own 
name. They played a more modest part. They 
always acted as the agents of a native prince. That 
prince might not have a vestige of power, but he was 
always there to be looked at. Orders ran in his 
name, taxes were collected by his authority, but the 
orders really came from the Company, and the taxes, 
excepting the prince’s revenue, were paid into the 
Company’s exchequer. Of course the first interest 
of the traders was peace and order; and they soon 
began to take into their hands the native courts 
of justice, and to appoint magistrates who looked 
after the police and enforced the orders of the Com¬ 
pany. 

This change was at first by no means a good 
thing for the natives of Bengal. It was not likely 
that it should be. Their new rulers were simply 
a company of English business men, whose main 
object was to make money. The first thing they 
thought of was, of course, their dividend, and they 
E 2 
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insisted on their agents sending them home as much 
money as possible, and grudged every penny that 
was spent without profit. Moreover, the servants of 
the Company were poor men, their salaries were too 
often screwed down to the lowest possible point, and 
their only chance of increasing them was by taking 
bribes, or by trading on their own account. The 
result was that Bengal was governed on the principle 
of the father’s advice to his son : “ Get money, my 
boy, honestly if you can ; but get money.” 

The natural result followed. The wretched natives 
were ground down under an iron yoke. Their 
sufferings were like those of the wretched Egyptians, 
forced to pay the exorbitant interest of the bond¬ 
holders, and their position was worse under the 
Company than it had been under their native rulers. 
If these went beyond a certain point they could be 
dethroned, but it was impossible to get rid of the 
Company. The consequence was that famine followed 
famine, and the Ganges was choked with the corpses 
of those who died of hunger and disease. Terrible 
stories of all this were brought back to England, 
slowly, it is true, but still they came, and the heart 
of the English people was roused. 

Under the rule of the next great Indian governor 
Parliament took the matter in hand. This governor 
was Warren Hastings, who was made Governor of 
Bengal when the three presidencies of Madras, Bom¬ 
bay, and Bengal were united under one governor- 
general. Hastings was as able a man as Dupleix ; 
and he carried out the plan which Dupleix had 
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sketched, but had not been able to follow out. He 
fought against some princes, he intrigued against 
others, and he was uniformly successful. He de¬ 
fended Madras from Hyder Ali, a soldier adven¬ 
turer, who had by his ability made himself Sultan of 
Mysore, and threatened to drive the English into the 
sea. He intrigued against the princes of Oude, and 
acquired from them vast .sums of money with which 
he appeased the directors and paid for his wars against 
Hyder Ali. He even hired out the Company’s soldiers 
to a native prince who wi.shed to employ ihem in 
putting down his own subjects. 

But when these things were known at home, a 
loud cry was raised against the Company’s rule. The 
natives found a champion in the eloquent statesman 
Edmund Burke, and Hastings was impeached for his 
conduct. After a long trial he was acquitted, but his 
impeachment forms a turning point in Indian history 
as important as the battles of Plassey and Wande- 
wash. Hitherto the Company’s rule had been a curse 
to the natives, it now began to be a blessing. Hitherto 
the Company had been both traders and governors in 
one, but now Parliament insisted that government and 
trading should be divorced, and that one should not 
interfere with the other. 

From this movement arose the Indian Civil Service, 
which is made up of the English judges, magistrates, 
tax-collectors, and other officials in India. These 
men had nothing to do with trade. They were well 
paid, and had no temptation to take bribes. They 
have numbered among them some of the noblest 
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Englishmen who have ever lived, men who, like 
General Gordon, loved the natives, and were willing 
to sacrifice their comfort, their health, even their lives, 
for the men whose welfare Providence had placed in 
their hands. Under the rule of these men everything 
was changed. Where Englishmen ruled order and 
good government, security, industry, and therefore 
prosperity, were to be found, and the English pro¬ 
vinces began to present a wonderful contrast to the 
native states, where anarchy, misrule, robbery, and 
extortion reigned as heretofore. 

In spite of this success, the Company’s wars went 
on as before. No doubt you will wonder at this, 
and ask how it was that, now that the French had 
been beaten and the Company’s settlements secured 
from attack, that the Company could not confine 
itself to quietly trading and to governing the countries 
of which they were the rulers. This was exactly 
what the shareholders were always asking at their 
annual meetings, and the directors always strictly 
charged each Governor-general when he went out to 
be sure and not be led into war, as his predecessors 
had been. Each Governor-general always promised 
to keep peace ; but as soon as he arrived in India, he 
always found himself, sooner or later, engaged in war. 

To explain why this was, I must ask you to 
allow me to use a very simple illustration. Supposing 
you lived in the end house of a row of houses—No. i, 
say—and that a fire broke out in No. 9 or No. 10, 
it would not concern you much as long as the wind 
was not blowing your way. But supposing a fire 
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broke out in No. 2, and you found that half the 
people who lived in it were fanning the flames, and 
half were trying to put them out. Suppose, too, 
that it was pretty certain that the flames would 
spread, and that you and your family could not 
do your ordinary work, for fear of what would 
happen, what would you do ? Surely you would 
take the liberty of stepping in, and helping those who 
were quenching the fire to put down those who were 
fanning it. And you would most likely take care 
that the incendiaries should not again get ^-he upper 
hand. 

Now this is precisely what the East India 
Company did. Government in the Indian native 
States was so bad, that anarchy was the rule rather 
than the exception. Anarchy was fatal to trade, and 
put a stop to the Company doing any business out¬ 
side its own territories. Nor was that all ; the 
English were still in terror of the French. French 
emissaries were at every Court trying to stir up the 
natives against the English, and Napoleon, for one, 
never lost sight of the fact, that English power was 
vulnerable in India as well as in Europe or in the 
Colonies. The consequence was that no sooner had 
the English consolidated their rule in one province 
than they were forced to interfere in the next, either 
to put a stop to disorder, which threatened to spread 
to their own dominions, or to guard against French 
intrigue ; and so, in spite of all the directors could say, 
in spite of the promises of Governor-generals, the 
Company were obliged to engage in war after war, 
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and to undertake the government of territory after 
territory. 

No Sooner had they beaten Tippoo Sahib of 
Mysore, than they had to fight the Mahrattah chiefs. 
When the Mahrattahs had been subdued, and their 
territory brought into good order, we had to under¬ 
take the task of clearing the territory of the Mogul 
from robbers. When this was done we had to fight 
the Sikhs, who dwelt on the upper waters of the 
Indus, in the country called the Punjab, and the 
princes of Scindc, who dwelt near its mouth. In this 
way, step by step, wc were forced to go on till we had 
subdued every State south of the Himalayas, and 
had either taken over the government of the native 
kingdoms or had forced them to become our tribu¬ 
taries and allies. It is impossible to go into the 
details, nor would you care to hear them ; but in the 
year 1856 the great kingdom of Oude was brought 
under direct English rule, and from that moment 
the English Company became in fact, if not in name, 
the paramount power in India. 

But you will naturally ask how was it that the 
English always won ? It is not a sufficient answer 
that they were braver than the natives of India; for 
bravery will not do much for a man in a country 
where he must die if he cannot get native servants to 
perform for him offices, which in a hot climate must 
be done by them, such as cooking food, fetching 
and carrying, and manual labour. No; we must 
look deeper than this. Moreover, even our battles 
were not won by English troops. The Sepoys 
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usually outnumbered the English soldiers by three 
to one, and sometimes by five to one, so that really, 
as far as numbers are concerned, it would be right to 
say that we beat the native princes mainly by the 
aid of the natives of India. Speaking generally, our 
success was due to two causes—(i) the weakness and 
disunion of the native princes; (2) to our employ¬ 
ment of paid and disciplined Sepoys against the brave 
but ill-trained armies of the natives. 

On the fall of the power of the Great Mogul, a 
struggle for existence took place—vassal princes, 
Hindoo powers, military adventurers, robber chief¬ 
tains, all fought for power. In this contest for life, 
the English traders took part. As Darwin would have 
said, it was a struggle for the survival of the fittest, 
and the English traders showed that they were the 
most fit. But we must examine the matter further, 
and compare their chances with those of their rivals, 
and see what it was that made them so. In history, 
at any rate, every effect has a cause, and the cause 
here is not far to seek. 

The first great advantage of the traders was that 
they were a Company. This is not at first very 
obvious, but let us look further. Mr. Seeley, in his 
“ Expansion of England/’ explains this. In the first 
place, since the rivals of the Company were indi¬ 
vidual men, they could not hand down their ability 
to their successors. How often can you find a 
good general who has had a son of the same power ? 
Moreover, at any moment he might be killed in 
battle, murdered by an assassin, or die of a fever. 
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Now, a Company never dies. It is always the same ; 
it pursues its objects remorselessly, relentlessly, with¬ 
out faltering or looking back. It is sure to have 
the best military and political talent at its command, 
for, if it chooses, it can afford to pay for them. It 
is certain of good soldiers, for it can hire them at good 
wages ; so long as it is successful, it can outbid any 
rival in this matter. These three advantages alone 
placed the East India Company on a level with its rivals. 
But they were not all. The East India Company had 
fortresses on the coast well supplied with munitions 
of war, and too strong to be besieged with success. 
Besides, the Company was an English company, 
and they had the power of England behind them. 
The English fleet secured their communication with 
England, while it prevented succour coming to the 
French. From the English Government they were 
able to hire English soldiers, and from the days of 
Clive .some regiments of the regular army were 
always in the Company’s pay. 

Lastly, they were able to offer the native states 
advantages which could always secure for them the 
help of an English party. They offered the sword 
with one hand, but order and good government 
with the other, and hence they never had to fight 
a united people. In every state there was a party 
who preferred the English rule, and as there was no 
such thing as patriotism in India, there was nothing 
to prevent such a party from doing all they could to 
help to replace their rulers by the English. It was 
not merely to change their rulers, but it was to ex- 
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change a bad government for a good. If we put 
together these advantages, a long purse, a cool head, 
a powerful army, and a kingdom at their back, it 
ceases to be a miracle that the Company won ; we 
may almost say that it would have shown gross mis¬ 
management if they had not. 

Win, however, they did, and in 1856 they had 
become the chief power in India. Hardly were they 
seated in this position when the Indian Mutiny shook 
their power to its foundations. We have seen how 
the fidelity of the Sepoy army was the keystone of 
the Company’s success. For reasons which I need 
not go into now, the Sepoys mutinied, and for a few 
weeks our power trembled in the balance. What is 
important to notice is, not so much that we put 
the mutiny down, but how we did so. You have all 
heard of the valour of Havelock and the energy of 
Lord Lawrence ; many of you remember the events 
themselves. But by itself even the valour of the 
English could never have put down the mutiny 
had it not been for other things ; a body of men 
numbering one in two thousand can never by them¬ 
selves keep down a continent. 

The reason was this : we gained our power in India 
because of the disunion of the natives, we put down 
the mutiny by turning the natives against themselves. 
In the first place, the outbreak was strictly a military 
mutiny. It was not even a mutiny of the whole 
native army. The Sepoys of Bombay and Madras, 
with few exceptions, were true to their salt. Even 
among the Bengal Sepoys many remained faithful. 
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The movement never was an insurrection of the 
people of India. At the critical time of the siege of 
Delhi, in the march of Havelock, at the siege of 
Lucknow, native servants were as usual fetching and 
carrying, tending the wounded, doing the cook¬ 
ing, even when exposed to the fire of the muti¬ 
neers, who might be supposed to be fighting for 
the freedom of India. Nor was this all. Our 
latest conquests, the Sikhs of the Punjab, were 
only too ready to fight the Bengalees, whom they 
hated much worse than the English ; so were the 
little Ghoorkas from the hills, who had been such 
troublesome neighbours in times past. Many of the 
native princes sent us valuable aid, and by the united 
efforts of English soldiers, faithful natives, and friendly 
princes, this formidable mutiny was put down. The 
history of the mutiny showed in the clearest light 
that India was not united, and that it was still, as 
was said of Italy, not a nation, but only a geogra¬ 
phical expression. 

The mutiny, however, brought about a great change 
—the fall of the old East India Company. This body, 
which had had such a great history, and which had 
done so much in the past, was now dissolved, and its 
power was transferred to the English crown. It had 
long ceased to have the monopoly of the trade with 
India, and it was better for everybody that the name, 
as well as the function of government, should be united 
in one body. 

Yet one step more. The efforts of the Company 
had united India more firmly than she had ever been 
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since the time of the first Mongol Emperors. At the 
Indian Mutiny the line of these emperors, who had 
all along reigned at Delhi with something of their old 
splendour, though shorn of their power, perished, and 
for a time India was without even a nominal supreme 
ruler; but in 1876 this was altered, and the Queen of 
England, by assuming the title of Empress of India, 
expressed the fact that, as representative of the 
English people, she had now taken over the task 
which had dropped from the inert fingers of the old 
rulers of Delhi, and would henceforth govern with 
justice and firmness the two hundred and fifty mil¬ 
lions of Asiatics who then became our fellow-subjects 
in India. 

In conclusion, I may say that in the history of 
the English in India you may trace four epochs. First, 
that of Clive, which is marked by (i) the victory over 
the French, and (2) the first defeat of a native prince 
by a combined army of English and Sepoys ; (3) the 
undertaking by the Company of the duty of governing 
the Province of Bengal in the name of a native ruler. 
Secondly, that by Warren Hastings, which is marked 
by the purification of the Company and the organisa¬ 
tion of good government by English officials. Thirdly, 
the fall of the Company in 1858, and the assumption 
of direct responsibility by the English nation. And, 
lastly, the taking by the Queen of the title of Empress 
of India. 



LECTURE IV. 

WHAT INDIA IS, AND WHY WE STAY THERE. 

It is of the utmost importance for us at the present 
time fully to consider the question of our Indian 
Empire, because during the last year circumstances 
have occurred in the East which have deeply aroused 
interest on the subject; and I presume that all my 
readers are anxious to know what India is, and why 
it is worth our while to make such strenuous efforts, 
even to the risk of entering upon a European war, 
to maintain our power there. 

I propose to try and discuss this question from a 
practical point of view. I do not suppose that you 
care so much about the glory of possessing a great 
Indian empire as you do about knowing what sub¬ 
stantial advantages are to be found in its maintenance, 
and what disadvantages are likely to come home to you 
and your families from any catastrophe which might 
deprive us of it. India is too often talked about as 
if it did not concern working men and women, and I 
want to show you that that is a mistake, and 
that the working classes really have at least as great 
an interest in the retention of India as any other 
class of the community. I hope, moreover, to show 
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you that that interest has increased, is increasing, 
and is likely to increase still further; and I hope you 
will therefore bear with me if I am obliged to quote 
to you a considerable number of figures for the 
purpose of bringing these facts home to us. 

In the first place, then, let us try and make an 
attempt to realise the size of India and the number of 
people who live in it. India, as I pointed out to you, 
is the same size as all Europe, except Russia, but 
while that part of Europe contains only 240,000,000 
of people, India contains 254,000,000, and, therefore, 
when we think of our trade with India we must think 
of trading with a population larger than that of all 
Europe, Russia excepted. This population is very 
unevenly distributed. Along the course of the 
river valleys it is dense in the extreme. For instance, 
Bengal is the same size as France, but its population 
exceeds that of France by 28,000,000; on the other 
hand, in each district there are tracts of mountain 
and desert which are almost uninhabited. Of this 
great population, by far the larger number are engaged 
in agriculture. Of its whole number, 80 per cent, arc 
connected with the land, while in England only 8 
per cent, are so. India, as a whole, must be 
thought of as a land almost wholly given to the pro¬ 
duction of raw materials. It is, therefore, the very 
opposite of England, which becomes year by year 
more industrial and commercial. The remainder of 
the inhabitants are merchants, traders, makers of 
dress, workers in metals and pottery, and a large 
number are professional beggars. This, then, is the 
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population for which we are responsible, and we must 
now enquire how it is governed. 

Our Indian possessions are divided under two 
heads, British Territory and Native States. As I showed 
you in my last lecture, the plan of the Company was 
to undertake the government of some provinces, keep¬ 
ing the .sovereign as nominal ruler. In other cases 
they made treaties with the native sovereigns, who 
usually agreed to limit their army, to make no treaty 
with a foreign power, to receive at their Court a 
British resident, who gave his advice when called for, 
and sometimes to pay tribute. This plan has been 
followed by the English Government, and the Queen, 
in virtue of her title of Empress, is now head of all 
the Indian States, whether they are under her direct 
rule or not. 

Of these native States there are now about 
1,000, and altogether they pay £ 72^,000 a year 
to the Indian Government, and have among them 
381,000 soldiers. Of these, the most important State 
is that of the Nizam of Hyderabad, who has ju.st 
offered a contingent of forces to the English Govern¬ 
ment. His territory contains 10,000,000 inhabitants 
—that is, more than Ireland and Scotland put 
together. The Rajah of Mysore, whose capital is 
Scringapatam, has 4,000,000 people, more than Scot¬ 
land and eight others have over 1,000,000 each. 
These princes count their rank in accordance with 
the number of guns that arc fired in their honour 
when they meet the Viceroy. They are guaranteed 
in their dominions, but they are expected to keep up 
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a certain standard of good government, and cases 
have occurred of their deposition for breaking this 
rule. These States include 50,000,000 inhabitants— 
that is, more people than Germany—so that there 
arc about 200,000,000 left who arc under the direct 
rule of the Queen. 

The Government of India is a very complicated 
matter, which has grown up out of the fusion of the 
Company’s system with that of the luiglish Constitu¬ 
tion. I will try to make its essential points clear 
to my readers. According to tlic mavim of the 
English ('onstitution, the Queen exercises each of 
her powers through the medium of a Minister, who 
is directly responsible to Parliament. The Minister 
through wliom she acts in Indian affairs is the 
Secretary of State for India, lie is always a mem¬ 
ber of the Cabinet, so that he really represents 
the opinions of that body. The Secretary 01 
State for India is assisted by a council of per¬ 
sons who are experienced in Indian affairs, who 
are appointed by the Crown, but tlie Secretary need 
not take their advice unless he likes. 

The local representative of the Queen’s authority 
in India is the Viceroy, and of late years he has always 
represented the views of the Ministry of the day. 
Though he is generally known by the name of Vice¬ 
roy, this officer is more correctly the Governor-General 
of India, and his office dates back from the year 1774 
when the three Presidencies of Bombay, Madras, and 
Bengal were united under the Governor of Bengal 
with the title of Governor-General. The Viceroy is 
F 
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assisted by a permanent council of seven persons, 
appointed by the Secretary of State. One of these 
is always the Commander-in-Chief for India. Of the 
ordinary members, one is always a financier, and 
another is always a lawyer. In theory the Viceroy 
acts with the consent of his council, in practice he 
is allowed to override its opinion in case of necessity, 
that is, whenever he thinks fit. This council is called 
the Executive Council. For the purpose of making 
laws and regulations, the Viceroy adds to it a few 
other members, some of whom are always natives. 

The Viceroy has the general supervision of the 
whole of India, but the country is divided into a 
number of local governments; of these the most im¬ 
portant are Madras and Bombay, each of which has a 
governor and commander-in-chief, appointed directly 
by England, and has a certain amount of indepen¬ 
dence. Bengal has a lieutenant-governor, as have also 
the North-West Provinces and the Punjab. British 
Burmah and Assam are under the rule of chief com¬ 
missioners. The territory of each of these is divided 
into districts, and a district is really the centre of 
Indian government; its chief officer is the collector- 
magistrate. This officer, who gets his name from 
the old days when his chief business was to collect 
the revenue, is the moving power in Indian govern¬ 
ment ; his district varies very much in size, but may 
contain more than a million of people, for whom he 
and his subordinates are completely responsible. 

To understand the functions of government in 
India, we must quite free ourselves from the ideas 
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which we have in England. Here we expect govern¬ 
ment to do hardly anything for us, except to 
defend us from foreign attack, and to maintain the 
law-courts. All our local government starts from 
ourselves. In English towns we elect our town- 
councillors, who in their turn elect the mayor. 
The town councillors appoint committees of their 
own number to manage local affairs. They levy 
rates and they take in hand anything that requires 
to be done for the organisation of the town. In 
addition to the Corporation we elect our school 
boards, our boards of guardians, and thus indirectly 
a town like this has the management of its own 
affairs. When a county government Bill has been 
passed, the counties will do the same. 

If we want anything done which does not come 
under the province of the Corporation, some enter¬ 
prising people take it in hand and forrh a company 
to do it. 

In India the very reverse is the case ; nobody starts 
anything, everything has to be done by the Govern¬ 
ment, consequently the collector has to do for his 
district everything which is now done by the cor¬ 
poration in the town, and in the country by the 
magistrates, local boards, and the like. The work, 
therefore, of the collector is immense. In ^his 
capacity as collector of revenue, he must understand 
and be responsible for the taxation of his district, 
as a magistrate he is responsible for its order and 
well-being; he has also to play the part of stipen¬ 
diary, decide all petty cases which come before him, 
F 2 
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and pass others on to a higher court. Besides this, 
he is expected to supply the governor of his pro¬ 
vince with information on every conceivable topic 
about which he may choose to inquire, and to supply 
him with the means of doing anything which he 
may wish to have done. In a few cases the towns 
have greater power of self-government than the 
country ; but in general the Government of India 
is a benevolent despotism, of which everything for 
the people and nothing by the people is the unvary¬ 
ing rule. 

So much for the internal administration. The 
maintenance of civil order is very easy. In India 
there is only one policeman for every 1,200 people, in 
England we are so disorderly as to require one for 
every 635. The judicial power is quite separate from 
the executive, and there is a regular series of courts, 
as in England, for the trial of civil and criminal cases, 
with an appeal to the chief court at Calcutta. Some 
of the judges are English and some are native, and 
the civil law administered is based partly on the 
customs of the country, partly on English law ; while 
the criminal law is that of the celebrated code drawn 
up by the genius of Lord Macaulay. The defence of 
the country is in the hands of a mixed English and 
native force. The English number 60,000, or more, 
the natives are twice as numerous, and count up to 
over 120,000. There are, therefore, nenv two native 
soldiers to one Englishman. Before the Mutiny there 
were three to one, and, in the early days of the 
Company, sometimes as many as five to one. 
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The maintenance of so large a civil and military 
service is, of course, an expensiv^e matter. But every 
penny of it is paid by India. The collection of 
taxes in India is a very simple matter. Except in 
Bengal, where there is a numerous class of large land- 
owners, who let the land to farmers as in England, 
the great mass of Indian land is owned l.)y the 
Government, who collect from the proprietors a small 
rent in the shape of a land tax. This never amounts 
to a rack rent, but in the aggregate it is the mainstay 
of Indian finance. Besides this there is a tax on salt, 
which only amounts to sevcnpence a head on the 
population, and the opium trade, with a few small 
customs duties and licenses, make up the remainder. 
There is absolutely no income tax, so that persons 
who do not own land, but arc merchants or bond¬ 
holders, pay a ridiculously small sum to the Govern¬ 
ment. 

The Indian Army has three dangers to guard 
against : (i) insurrection of the native States, with 
their united armies of 380,000 men ; (2) an outbreak in 
British India itself; and (3) foreign invasion. The third 
is that of which there is most fear at present, as there 
is not much risk of the first two happening, unless 
assistance came from without. Our great enemy is 
Russia. The Russians must practically come through 
Afghanistan, either by Cabul and the Khyber Pass, 
or by Kandahar and Quetta. To enable us to con¬ 
centrate our forces on either of these lines has been 
the object of the Indian Government; and the great 
railway lines of India are so arranged as to connect 
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the frontier with Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay ; 
and a line has also been made from Karachi, at the 
mouth of the Indus, to Peshawur, at the entrance of 
the Khyber, so that troops coming from England 
may land at the very nearest point, and hurry at 
once to the post of danger. 

The success of our defence of India depends 
mainly on two points, the first of which is the 
attitude of Afghanistan. No Russian can get 
into India without passing through that country. 
He may be helped through, or he may have to 
fight his way through ; and it is the main object 
of English policy that he should have to do 
the latter. If the Russians find the Afghans 
friends, it means that they would bring with them 
100,000 warriors, the descendants of those who have 
twice before conquered India. If they enter Afghan¬ 
istan as foes, it means that all those wild warriors 
would be on our side, and that any Russian army 
trying to get through the passes, would be forced to 
meet the English in front, while their flanks and rear 
were subjected to the merciless attack of the Afghan 
hordes. This is why the maintenance of a strong, 
friendly, and united Afghanistan is so important; and 
we may venture to congratulate ourselves that at the 
present moment the Afghans are our friends. The 
possession of India, therefore, forces upon us the 
defence of Afghanistan. 

In the second place, we have to keep open our 
road to India. The central point of this is the Suez 
Canal. So long as we can sail safely to the Suez 
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Canal, the route to which is guarded by Gibraltar 
and Malta, through the Canal, down the Red Sea to 
Aden, and thence to Karachi, at the mouth of the 
Indus, we can send soldiers from England to the 
Indian frontier in three weeks, and that is a much 
shorter time than Russia needs to send reinforce¬ 
ments from Russia in Europe to the borders of 
Afghanistan. So long as the Suez Canal is safe and 
open, we have in this matter the better of Russia; 
but if we let the Suez Canal either fall into the hands 
of an enemy, or into ruin, as it soon would if, in a 
time of anarchy, it were not attended to, then we 
should be forced to send our men by the old route by 
the Cape, and Russia would be nearer the boundary 
than we. 

I have now given you some account of the obliga¬ 
tions which our possession of India imposes upon us. 
I have shown you the system of government which 
exists there. I have explained that its possession 
entails upon us the very serious responsibilities of 
providing for the integrity of the kingdom of Af¬ 
ghanistan, and of maintaining the freedom and 
efficiency of the Suez Canal. From these responsi¬ 
bilities the greater part of our difficulties with foreign 
nations arise, and I want you to put these plainly 
before you, because they constitute what we may call 
the debit side of the account. We must now turn our at¬ 
tention to the other side,and see what we gain in return. 

We saw that we valued our Colonies, (i) as 
outlets for our population; (2) because they added 
to our power; (3) as markets for our goods. It is 
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impossible to give the same answer in the case of 
India. India is not, and never can be, an outlet for 
our surplus population. It may provide some Eng¬ 
lishmen with a career and a profession ; but it is a 
place to which one goes in hope of coming back 
again, not a place where one makes one’s home. 
The reason is plain. The climate is bad for Euro¬ 
pean adults, and fatal to children. We may, there¬ 
fore, put that ground aside altogether. 

(2) Does India add to our strength ^ I do not 
think we can say that it docs. It may be objected that 
the bringing of the Indian troops to Malta or to the 
Soudan proves the contrary. But we must remember 
that we can never denude India of English troops, 
whereas the Colonies defend themselves, and also 
give us help into the bargain. On the other hand, 
the existence of our Indian Empire constantly entails 
upon us great anxiety in the matter of foreign 
politics, and brings upon us difficulties with Russia, 
and Turkey, and Egypt^ which we should not other¬ 
wise feel. 

The advantage which we get from the possession 
of India is purely commercial, and in order to under¬ 
stand its importance it will be necessary to deal with 
a number of figures, which I will place before you as 
simply and plainly as possible.' 

Up to the year 1814, the trade with India was a 
monopoly of the East India Company. It was then 
exceedingly small, only as large as that done with 
Jersey or the Isle of Man, and it was thought that the 
habits of the natives were so unalterable that they 
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never would become purchasers of European manu¬ 
factured goods. In that year the trade was thrown 
open, and to the surprise of the world it reached in 
twenty years the value of 18,000,000, that is, nearly 
as great as our present trade with Canada. But that 
was only the beginning. In 1884 the total trade of 
India was valued at ^154,000,000, that is, it had in¬ 
creased in fifty years eightfold. Now, we think that 
the growth of English commerce has been a wonderful 
thing, but it has taken England sixty years to make 
the same proportional increase that India has done in 
fifty ! 

Let us now turn to the value of our present Indian 
trade. The total exports of British produce from the 
United Kingdom are valued at ;{!’240,000,000 a year ; 
the total value of our exports of British produce 
to India is ;^ 32 ,ooo,ooo, i.e., more than one-eighth- 
This sum docs not include ;6^6,000,000 of treasure,, 
and ;{!’3 ,ooo,ooo of foreign produce, which gives em¬ 
ployment to our shipping, though it does not give work 
to our manufacturers. ;£^32,000,000, therefore, repre¬ 
sents the amount of English goods for which we find 
a market in India. That is, it is worth 5,000,000 
more to us than the United States, and a third again 
as much as Australia. 

The most important articles of this trade are 
cotton, metals, machinery, railway plant, woollen 
goods, and coal. Of these, cotton is the most valu¬ 
able. In 1882-83 our whole export of cotton from 
Lancashire was worth ;!S'76,ooo,ooo ; of this India took 
.£*25,000,000, that is, India is worth as a customer 
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to Lancashire half as much as all the rest of the 
world put together. Of the next importance is the 
metal trade, worth ;^’6,000,000. This includes cut¬ 

lery from Sheffield and Birmingham, and copper from 
Swansea. Next, machinery, and of this we sent 
1,750,000, chiefly from Leeds, Manchester, and 
Glasgow. Next, railway plant, valued at ;£*!,500,000, 
chiefly from Leeds, Middlesborough, Sheffield, Bir¬ 
mingham, Barrow, and Bristol. The trade in woollens 
is worth 1,250,000 to the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
and the coal trade 1,000,000. 

These figures will show you how valuable our 
manufactures for India are, and how many towns 
are interested in them; in fact, the number of orders 
from India is one of the most important items in the 
prosperity of our great manufacturing towns. 

Let us now turn to our imports from India. Of 
these the most important are cotton and grain. Last 
year India sent to England 10,000,000 cwt. of wheat, 
whereas ten years ago it sent about 1,000,000. In 
regard to the trade in wheat it is important to notice 
that its extent depends on the following circumstances : 
(i) abundant crops in India; (2) crops falling below 
the average in the United States and Europe ; (3) 
low rates of freight; (4) low rates of exchange. The 
Blue Book just issued tells us : When all these exist 
together the supply of Indian wheat which will be put 
on the consuming markets will astonish, as they have 
astonished, those who were but imperfectly acquainted 
with the capacity of India for the production of this 
grain.'* That is to say, that if any great calamity 
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should befall the wheat crop in the United States, or 
if we and the States should go to war, the amount of 
wheat which India would be able to supply is im¬ 
mense. It is no exaggeration to say that so long as 
we hold India, and the Suez Canal is open, we need 
never fear dear bread. 

Again, the last five years have not generally been 
years of brisk trade, and yet the amount of goods 
exported by us to India has enormously increased 
during that time. In five years our trade in cotton 
has increased by one-fourth, in railway plant by more 
than one-half, in woollen goods by one-third, while we 
have exported three times as much machinery, 
and nearly twice as many boots and shoes as ever 
before. 

Having considered what our Indian trade has 
been and is at the present time, we must now see 
what is likely to be its future. 

It is plain that what we are able to sell to India 
depends upon what the natives will buy of us, and, 
therefore, the future of our trade depends on the 
development of India. Now, India is deficient in 
three respects : (i) it is ill-cultivated ; (2) it is badly 
watered ; (3) it is deficient in communication. With 
regard to the first point, the cultivation of Indian soil 
is at present far behind that of the United Kingdom. 
For instance, the average yield of wheat in England 
is seventeen bushels an acre ; in India it is only eleven 
bushels, and the reason of this is plain. No native 
ever uses manure, he is content to scratch up the 
ground with wooden ploughs of the most primitive 
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description, and for other operations of farming 
machinery is practically unknown. If the cultivated 
area only of India was farmed as scientifically as 
English land, it could easily find food for 410,000,000 
of people. No doubt a change will be made in this 
respect, and so soon as it begins it will be good news 
for the steam plough works and the manufacturers of 
agricultural implements. 

l^ut the lands which are at present under cultiva¬ 
tion arc only quite a small portion of those which 
arc believed to be capable of tillage. In some pro¬ 
vinces there is seven times as much good land lying 
waste as there is under the plough. Often the pro¬ 
portion is three to one, and .some even of the magni¬ 
ficent alluvial land along the Indus is yet allowed to 
run to waste. The great cause of this is want of 
water. In England our farmers complain of too 
much, in India they complain of too little. In India 
there is very little rain, and consequently when 
the crops arc growing, they have to depend for 
water upon irrigation. 

To give you some idea as to the importance of 
this, I must ask you to think of Egypt. Egypt 
has always been celebrated for its fertility, and the 
magnificent crops which its soil is capable of pro¬ 
ducing. But the soil of Egypt extends exactly as 
far into the desert as the waters of the Nile are 
carried by means of irrigation. In Egypt this work 
has been carried on for ages, in India we may 
almost say that it is only beginning. To further 
illustrate the results, I may mention to you a 
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circumstance mentioned by Col. Scott Moncrieff in 
the Nineteenth Century for February, 1885. 

Twenty years ago a Frenchman built, twelve miles 
below Cairo, a weir intended to hold back the water 
at low Nile, so that it might flow over the land with¬ 
out pumping. Unfortunately, till last year, its sluices 
were left open, as the structure was reported unsound, 
so the farmeis had cither to pay immense sums for 
pumping, or to go without water and miss a crop. 
However, some English engineers from India, em¬ 
ployed by Government, found that the vv^eir was safer 
than had been thought, and by great care they closed 
the gates enough to keep up the water 7 feet 3 inches 
above its usual level at low Nile. For miles above 
the weir the fields were irrigated without the expense 
of pumping, and rich and poor alike secured their 
cotton crop through the good work of these engi¬ 
neers. The weir is called by the natives “ The Bridge 
of Blessings.” In India the great rivers of the Indus 
and the Ganges, besides many lesser streams, afford ex¬ 
cellent opportunities of similar works, and the cheapen¬ 
ing of agriculture and the bringing of new soil under 
cultivation is simply a question of capital and energy. 

In the next place, India is much in want of means 
of communication. So large a country requires an 
immense length of railway system to open it up. 
Great Britain and Ireland have 18,000 miles of railway ; 
India, with an area eleven times as great had, in 
1884, only 11,000 miles. Now it is just in this matter 
of irrigation and railways that the Government is 
doing most useful work. You will recollect that 1 
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pointed out that in England railways and tramways 
and the like were always set on foot by private en¬ 
terprise ; while in India, if they were not done by 
Government, such things would never be done at all. 
To meet this need the Indian revenue is arranged 
so that there should always be a surplus over the 
expense of governing. 

This surplus is expended in improving the country, 
and for this purpose the Government has spent since 
1869, each year, ;^5,500,000. “ Every year new roads 

are opened, and the railway system is extended; 
new schools, hospitals, barracks, and dispensaries arc 
built, and the country is more and more protected 
against famine by increased irrigation.’^ Besides this 
“it discharges all claims on account of guaranteed 
railway interest; it repairs and maintains all the 
existing roads, bridges, hospitals, dispensaries, schools, 
court-houses, and public offices; it keeps up all the 
costly barracks, fortifications, and military buildings ; 
it works nearly 11,000 miles of railway ; and it keeps 
in order all the innumerable irrigation works scat¬ 
tered over a country double the size of Great Britain 
and Ireland, France, Germany, and Italy all put to¬ 
gether, at an average charge of ;^2,75o,ooo. In other 
words, the Public Works Department has given the 
benefit of vastly improved means of communication, 
and all the requirements of civilised life and modern 
progress to a population of about 200,000,000 of 
people at a cost of a head.” (Indian Railways, 
p. 205.) 

To show the effect of the railways in developing 
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the trade of India, I will quote some figures collected 
by the Bombay Chamber of Commerce: “ In the year 
1852-53, when railways were first opened, the im¬ 
ports of merchandise amounted to 10,070,861 ; in 
1872-73, when 5,671 miles of railway were open, to 
^31)^75)000; and in 1882-83, when 10,317 miles 
were open, to ;^5 2,098,670 ; and it must be borne in 
mind that these values do not by any means ade¬ 
quately represent the increase in quantities, as during 
the last thirty years prices have steadily declined/’ 
The Indian railways pay on the average 5 per cent. 
In regard to the irrigation works, the average divi¬ 
dend is 6 per cent, and, Mr. Cunningham tells us, 
“ When the system is more complete it is certain that 
the returns will be still greater, and even now, in the 
North-West Provinces, the canals pay 8 per cent, and 
during the famine of 1878-9, crops to the value of 
fifteen or sixteen millions were saved from destruc¬ 
tion by canals, a gain which actually paid in one year 
the cost of the canals that saved them.” (H. S. Cun¬ 
ningham, p. 57.) 

It is no wonder that the export of wheat and 
cotton is steadily growing, and it will grow still more 
in the future. India will be the more developed as a 
market for our manufactured produce, and as a store¬ 
house of raw materials and grain, the further our 
perseverance carries us along the road we are now pur¬ 
suing. The more the people of India make the more 
they will buy; the fact that the demand for boots 
and shoes has doubled in the last five years is a proot 
that European luxuries are coming within their reach. 
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We may also be quite sure that India will do its 
business with us and with our Colonies. At the 
present moment India is just as free to trade with one 
country as another, but the value of its imports from the 
United Kingdom and the Colonics is twelve times as 
great as those from all the rest of the world put 
together. Of the whole trade of India, the United 
Kingdom has 56 per cent., France only has 6 per 
cent., and Germany still less. Of the vessels that 
passed through the Suez Canal in 1882, 2,565 flew the 
English flag, and the rest of the world only supplied 
635. This shows us who has most interest in the 
Suez Canal, and when we add that last year 87I per 
cent, of our traffic with India passed through the 
canal, and only I2^ went by the Cape of Good Hope, 
it is clear, whoever else can look with indifference on 
the politics of Egypt, we, at any rate, cannot stand 
aside. 

Now suppose for a moment that we were expelled 
from India or abandoned it. What would happen ? 
Would things go on as they arc ? Certainly not. In 
the first case, a terrible blow to the purchasing power 
of India would be .struck in the desperate struggle 
that would certainly ensue before we were defeated ; 
and after we were gone, Russia would certainly 
endeavour, by hostile tariffs, to cut us and our Colonies 
out of all share in what trade might be left. In the 
second case, our abandonment of India would certainly 
be followed by an anarchy such as on a small scale 
followed the withdrawal of the Romans from Britain 
1,400 years ago. In it all the work we have done 
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for the material prosperity of the country would dis¬ 
appear ; capital would fly before its attacks ; and the 
commercial prosperity of India, built up with so much 
toil, would perish like a dream. 

I need not picture to you the terrible icsults to 
England of such a catastrophe. We know something 
of bad times. No bad iivies that we have ever known 
would be even a shadow of what would ensue. 
Lancashire would be utterly ruined ; Yorkshire would 
feel a terrible blow, and I hope you will agree with 
me that when wc think of what value India is to us 
in the present, and what a mine of wealth it will be 
to our children and grandchildren, that any one wlio 
even for a moment suggests indifference to its fate, or 
stints his hand in doing what is needful for its main¬ 
tenance, is trifling with the w^ell-being, not only of his 
fellow-citizens, but of millions yet unborn. 

But there is another side to the picture. Hitherto 
I have looked only upon the material importance of 
our connection with India; I mu.st now ask you to 
look upon its moral side. To abandon or to lose 
India would not only be a blunder of the greatest 
magnitude, it would also be a stupendous crime. 

It has been the pride of Englishmen that they 
have always regarded themselves as endowed with 
great responsibility in having alien races entrusted to 
their care. The deep sense of duty, which wc believe 
to be a special heritage of the English nation, handed 
down to us from the days of our Puritan ancestors, 
has made us scorn the idea of holding rule over others 
solely for our own benefit. This feeling, I believe, has 
G 
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never been stronger than it is at the present day. 
Since the days of Edmund Burke, the feeling that 
sovereignty is a trust has been especially strong in 
the case of India. We have deliberately set aside 
the notion of holding that country for profit 
alone. We have set up before ourselves in Indian 
government an ideal to be reached, which may 
perhaps be called Utopian. But in practice it 
has steadily been our aim, without interfering with 
the cherished superstitions and prejudices of the 
natives, to offer to them all that is best of the 
riches of western civilisation. We have given them 
equality before the law, freedom of the press, and 
education ; and we have brought within their reach all 
the material advantages which have been developed 
by the energy of Europeans. What, then, would 
history say of us, what could we think of ourselves, 
if we deliberately handed over the results of so much 
self-denial and forethought, this great monument of 
constructive genius of Englishmen, to the barbarous 
despotism of Russia on the one hand, or on the other 
allowed it to relapse into the seething chaos of 
anarchy, robbery, and crime, from which it has been 
rescued ? 

It would be a bold man, not to say an impudent 
one, who would ask any Englishman, even for 
the sake of a great and immediate gain, to commit 
the crime which I have here described to you ; but 
when we see that in this case duty and interest point 
the same way, the question whether we should stay 
in India can admit of but one answer, and, if we 
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make up our minds to stay, we must accept the con¬ 
sequences. Wc cannot, as I have shown you, keep 
India and at the same time do without a foreij:^n 
policy. The very fact that we possess it gives us 
vital interest in Afghanistan, Egypt, and our route 
to India. Foreign affairs seen in this light become 
our affairs in foreign countries—affairs which are not 
the interest of any one party, of any one class, of 
the nobility, of the army, of capitalists, or even of 
working men exclusively, but of the whole English 
nation. 

In conclusion, I should like to say one word. In 
the course of these lectures 1 have had to speak a 
great deal about war, and perhaps it has been new 
to some of you to learn what a great part fighting 
has played in building up the British Empire of the 
j)resent day. E\'en now, frontier wars are not unfre- 
qiient, but I have no hesitation in saying that at no 
previous period of the world’s history has so large a 
portion of this earth been preserved from the horrors 
of war as has been sheltered from it by the rule of 
the British Empire. How many of the 250,000,000 in 
India have ever seen a shot fired in anger ? How long 
is it since England has been invaded ? How often 
has there been fighting in Canada ? Where can you 
find a record of war between Europeans in Australia 
or New Zealand ? And when wc compare the answers 
with what can be said of Spain, France, Germany, 
Italy, Austria, and Russia, you will see that in the past 
the preservation of peace has been one of the greatest 
functions which has been fulfilled by the British 
G 2 
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Empire. Nor is it likely that this will be less in the 
future. The more closely our Colonies and depen¬ 
dencies arc bound by common interest to the mother 
country, the greater will be the safeguard of the 
peace of the world. A great empire, with interests 
in every quarter of the globe, is not likely to go to 
war for a merely local or frivolous object. Little wars 
it may and must have, but we may hope that in time 
these will become rarer and rarer, and that we may 
find in the union of the liritish Empire, possibly in 
the practical alliance of the English-speaking race, 
the first step in the direction of the union of mankind 
and the federation of the world. 
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